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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyvelf. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


GENERAL CURTIS, 








Brxnoip a manly man! broad, high, 
liberal, grand! Most men develop par- 
ticular qualities of mind or traits of 
character by which they become known. 
One is inventive, and his name goes 
down to posterity connected with a 
screw, a lever, a steam engine, or a 
sewing machine. Another is artistic, 
and with his chisel works rough stone 
into the exquisite statue that we see and 
admire; or with his pencil almost 
makes the canvas breathe with life. 
One has a gift or a genius for playing 
chess, and becomes known for this. 
Another for taming or subduing vicious 
horses. Another for walking on a rope. 
Another composes immortal music—and 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SAMUEL RYAN CURTIS. 





history. One composes a poem, which 
all the world repeats—and Ais name is 
connected with “sweet home.” One 
discovers a continent—and the name of 
Columbus can never die. Coming down 
to lesser persons, we find men becoming 
famous as rogue catchers, play actors, 
clowns, showmen, balloonists, gymnasts, 
money-getters, misers, gamblers, thieves, 
lock-pickers, robbers, murderers, and 
assassins, Indeed, there are fellows who 
pride themselves on these things. It is 
a very low ambition—human nature not 
only unregenerated but awfully pervert- 
ed—still, by perseverance, men some- 
times become famous or notorions in 








some one thing on a very small capital 
of brains. 

Not so with the subject of our sketch. 
He was at once a philosopher, a scholar, 
a statesman, and a soldier. Something 
like Washington in temperament and in 
patriotism, like Franklin in science and 
in philosophy, like Webster in argument, 
like Clay in eloquence, and like Jefferson 
and Jackson in comprehensiveness and 
in executiveness. He was, in short, one 
of the most marked men among us. But 
he was one of the most modest, mild, 
gentle, just, and steadfast of men. He 
was kindly, hopeful, humble, devotional, 
affectionate, and loving. Then why was 
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he not more famous, more widely known? 
Simply because he was too broad, liberal, 
generous, and NATIONAL to become a 
mere political partisan. He was not 
“available” for corrupt or party pur- 
poses. It was only the few who knew 
him best that could appreciate him most. 
Temperate, honest, intelligent, honorable, 
circumspect, he moved among common 
men like a grand chief or patriarch 
whose duty it was to correct, advise, 
instruct, and to direct. 

But had he no faults? Fewer than 
most men, and only such as are common 
to the best. He was human, therefore 
fallible. But with such specimens of 
humanity among us, we may take 
courage, and feel assured of the possi- 
bilities to which the race may attain. 

The following, though lengthy, will be 
read with interest, giving, as it does, a 
history of important events connected 
with the life of one so true, so noble, 
and so good. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The late General Samuel Ryan Curtis was 
born near the village of Champlain, in north- 
eastern New York, February 8d, a.p. 1805. 
While yet an infant his family emigrated to 
Licking County, Ohio, settling at Newark. 
The correctness of the preceding statement is 
assured by a reference to the family Bible rec- 
ord of his father, and by the statements of 
all the elder members of his family. 

The father and grandfather of Curtis were 
Revolutionary soldiers, the former having been 
a sergeant of dragoons during the later, and 
the latter a captain during the earlier period 
of the war. The General was the youngest of 
a large family of sons and daughters, nearly 
all of whom survive him. His two brothers 
became lawyers in Ohio, and much of the 
General’s life was occupied in the practice 
of the law. He was educated at West Point, 
where he graduated July 1st, 1831. At the 
military academy his record was excellent, 
and he was made the commander of his class. 
After graduating he was appointed Brevet 
Second Lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry, 
and served for a time in Arkansas, and at Fort 
Gibson in the Indian Territory, but resigned 
June 30th, 1832, and engaged in civil engineer- 
ing in Ohio. In 1833 he resided at Mansfield, 
where he raised an infantry company, the 
“Mansfield Blues,” distinguished for its per- 
fection in tactics. For a time he was occupied 
as a civil engineer on the “ national road,” and 
from April, 1837, to May, 1839, he officiated as 
chief engineer of the “ Muskingum River Im- 
provement.” By a system of locks and dams 
he rendered the river navigable from its 
mouth, at Marietta, to Zanesville, a distance 
of over one hundred miles, besides affording a 
vast amount of valuable water power at va- 
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rious points along the stream. In this office 
Curtis rendered himself very useful and ex- 
tremely popular. Being a Whig in politics, he 
was removed by the opposition party to make 
room for a Democratic successor. A large 
number of young Democrats, who were em- 
ployed under him, signed a testimonial of 
regret at his removal, but were notified that 
they must withdraw their names or lose their 
positions for this act of disrespect to the dom- 
inant party. But one obeyed the demand, and, 
accordingly, the others were removed on ac- 
count of their professed friendship to their 
chief. In 1841 he was admitted to the bar, 
and, engaged in legal practice at Wooster, 
where he resided until the beginning of the 
Mexican war. 


On May 20th, 1846, he was appointed Adju- 
tant-General of Ohio, specially to muster into 
service Ohio volunteers for the Mexican war. 
On the 25th of the next month, although a 
prominent Whig, and against a strong opposi- 
tion, he was elected Colonel of the Third 
Regiment of Ohio Infantry, by the regimental 
officers, a large majority of whom were Demo- 
crats, He remained colonel until the regiment 
was mustered out of service in 1847. Much to 
their chagrin, he and his regiment arrived in 
Mexico too late to take part in any battles. 
Colonel Curtis, however, served honorably and 
capably as civil and military Governor of 
Matamoras, and subsequently of the cities of 
Camargo, Monterey, and Saltillo. When Gen- 
eral Taylor was surrounded, and fought the 
battle of Buena Vista, Colonel Curtis organized 
and commanded a column of twelve hundred 
men, and went from Camargo in pursuit of 
General Urrea, driving him, with five or six 
thousand irregular Mexican troops, before him 
for several days, thereby opening a line of 
communication with General Taylor, whom 
he met at Remas, near Monterey. After his 
fegiment was mustered out of service, the 
Colonel remained in Mexico by order of Gen- 
eral Taylor, serving on the staff of General 
Wool until the close of the war, when he re- 
turned to Ohio and resumed his legal pursuits. 

In 1847 he accepted the position of chief 
engineer of the “ Desmoines River Improve- 
ment,” in Iowa, and removed to Keokuk, 
always afterwards regarded by him as his 
home, and where he also engaged in legal 
practice. It was intended to render the Des- 
moines River navigable from its mouth, near 
Keokuk, to the city of Desmoines, the State 
capital. But after the accomplishment of 
much labor, the enterprise, owing to its great 
expense and the cheapness and growth of the 
railroad system, has been abandoned. From 
1850 to 1853 Colonel Curtis served as engineer 
in charge of the harbor improvement and 
other public works at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The encroachments of the Mississippi on the 
Illinois shore had threatened to open a new 
channel through a series of lakes and ponds, 
which would have made St. Louis an inland 
city, several miles distant from the river. The 
plans of several engineers had seemed unavail- 
ing to prevent the impending calamity. Cur- 
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tis succeeded, with sand bags, in building a 
dike connecting Bloody Island with the Il- 
linois shore, and thus permanently diverted 
the channel of the river to the Missouri side, 
securing to St. Louis a depth of water always 
navigable by the largest river boats. 

From 1853 to 1855 he acted as chief engineer 
of several railroad lines leading through In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa, under the name of the 
“ American Central Railroad ;” and for these 
companies, in 1853, he indicated the probable 
central route of a Pacific railroad through the 
great Platte Valley in Nebraska, commencing 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, substantially as the 
road has since been constructed. In 1855 he 
was elected Mayor of Keokuk, and devoted 
his energies to the local improvements of the 
city of his residence. For many years he 
strongly and constantly advocated the con- 
struction of a steamboat canal, twelve miles 
long, around the Desmoines Rapids, a com- 
plete impediment to navigation in the Missis- 
sippi, terminating at Keokuk. The Govern- 
ment has spent many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in vain attempts to clear out the 
channel, on a plan originated by Robert E. 
Lee. At length this scheme has been ahan- 
doned, and the plan for a canal, as originated 
by Curtis, is recognized and adopted as the only 
means of overcoming the obstacle. 

In 1856 Colonel Curtis took a prominent 
part in the ofganization of the Republican 
party, and was elected to represent the first of 
the two congressional districts of Iowa in the 
Thirty-fifth Congress, and was afterward re- 
elected to the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Congress for the same district, which then 
comprised nearly the southern half of the 
State. In Congress he was a prominent mem- 
ber of the lower house, serving as one of the 
standing committee on military affairs, and as 
chairman of the committee on the Pacific Rail- 
road. He introduced a bill for the construc- 
tion of this road by the central or Platte Val- 
ley route, with branches at each end, entirely 
similar to the bill finally passed by Congress, 
which owed much of its success to the pre- 
viously applied energies of Curtis. 

During the recesses of Congress, it was his 
custom to visit the several portions of his dis- 
trict and address his constituents on the poli- 
tical issues of the day. While at Council 
Bluffs, in the summer of 1858, occurred the 
Indian war in Nebraska. Colonel Curtis, leav- 
ing his district, served as volunteer aid on the 
staff of General Thayer during the campaign. 

At the beginning of the secession troubles 
in Congress, Curtis was a member of the Com- 
promise Committee, of which Tom Corwin was 
chairman. He also represented lowa in the 
celebrated “ Peace Conference,” of which John 
Tyler was president, and which failed to pre- 
vent civil war. In the House and in the con- 
ference he advocated honorable terms of ad- 
justment ; but foreseeing the certainty of civil 
war, he early and constantly urged the most 
extensive and efficient military preparations 
for the impending conflict. 

When Sumter fell, Curtis, then at Keokuk, 
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started immediately for Washington. On ar- 
riving at Philadelphia, he heard of the troubles 
in Baltimore and the destruction of railroad 
bridges, cutting off communication with the 
national capital. The “New York Seventh 
Regiment” was about taking passage by sea 
for Washington; carpet sack in hand, he 
pressed through the crowd and reached the 
boat. The presence of a man in the costume 
of a civilian excited considerable suspicion, 
but satisfactory explanations were made, and 
Curtis was appointed a volunteer aid to 
Colonel Lefferts. During the voyage to An- 
napolis his advice was very useful; and on the 
advance to Washington he marched day and 
night on foot, and in the front, his counsel as 
an old soldier and an engineer being of great 
value, and materially contributing to the suc- 
cess of the expedition. For these services he 
was unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the New York Seventh Regiment, Colonel 
Lefferts affixing the badge of honor, with gen- 
erous acknowledgments for the assistance he 
had rendered. 

On arriving in Washington, Curtis called on 
General Scott and the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy, informing them of the great excite- 
ment in the loyal States, and the troubles in 
Maryland, which had been detailed to him by 
Governor Hicks in Annapolis. He also visited 
the Quartermaster and Commissary-Generals, 
and advised them of the rush of troops toward 
Washington and the great preparations that 
would be needed for their comfort and sus- 
tenance. Receiving authority to assist in the 
organization of Iowa troops, he returned to 
Keokuk. 

During his absence the First, Second, and 
Third Iowa regiments of infantry had been 
ordered to rendezvous, and had arrived at 
Keokuk, and the First (three months) Regiment 
had elected its officers. Curtis had also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining arms for the first two regi- 
ments from Governor Yates, at Springfield, Il. 

On the ist of June, 1861, the Second Regi- 
ment (the first regiment of three years’ volun- 
teers), by the unanimous vote of its officers and 
men, elected Curtis its colonel. He immedi- 
ately commenced drilling and perfecting the 
organization of his regiment. To his energy 
and military knowledge was it indebted for 
the honor of having the first dress parade, and 
of being the first of all Iowa regiments to leave 
the State for the seat of war. 

At midnight on June 13th a dispatch was 
received from General Lyon asking Colonel 
Curtis to move to Hannibal, and to seize and 
occupy the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 
Before daybreak his regiment was embarked 
and moving down the Mississippi; ammunition, 
cartridge-boxes, and other necessary accoutre- 
ments being given the men for the first time, 
on the boat. On arriving at Hannibal, the 
regiment, with part of the Sixteenth Illinois 
Infantry, was quickly distributed over the rail- 
road as far west as Brookfield, and being rapidly 
followed by the First Iowa Infantry, was on 
the morning of the 14th pushed forward to St. 
Joseph, two hundred miles west of Hannibal, 





and then occupied by a few companies of 
regulars. The important towns, bridges, and 
strategic points were soon occupied by detach- 
ments and guard parties, and national suprem- 
acy was at once firmly established throughout 
north Missouri, with the loss of but two rebei 
lives and with no Union loss. The movement 
had been executed just in time to prevent the 
burning of the rail bridges by the orders 
of Sterling Price. Colonel Curtis assumed com- 
mand of the whole line of road, and devoted 
his energies to breaking up rebel organizations 
and preserving order, agd in two weeks’ time 
had entirely subdued all open rebellion, the 
signs of which were everywhere conspicuous 
on his arrival. Having completely won the 
esteem of all in his regiment, on the 30th of 
June he left it forever as its colonel. He was 
still a member of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
and hastened to Washington to attend the 
extra session of July 4th, 1861, where he desired 
to urge some important modifications of military 
law. He advocated the adoption of a plan for 
a volunteer army both in time of peace and 
war, securing harmony among our forces by a 
system that would exclude all distinctions and 
consequent jealousies between regulars and 
volunteers. His views were in part adopted 
by equalizing the term of service, pay, and 
emoluments in both classes of our army, and 
by extending the opportunities of regular 
officers to secure promotion in the volunteer 
service. While he was in Washington occurred 
the first terrible battle of Bull Run. Hearing 
of the disastrous retreat of the Union army, he 
went at once to the field and did all in his 
power to turn defeat into victory. At this 
session of Congress he was, on the recom- 
mendation of General Scott, appointed Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, his commission dating 
from May 17th, 1861. Resigning his seat in 
Congress, he was ordered to report for duty to 
General Fremont, then commanding the West- 
ern Department at St. Louis. 

General Curtis arrived at St. Louis in August, 
1861, and was ordered to organize a camp of 
instruction. The camp was first organized at 
Jefferson Barracks, but, for greater convenience 
and better accommodation, it was on Septem- 
ber 12th removed to Benton Barracks, in the 
outskirts of St. Louis, where Curtis assumed 
command. Troops were at this time pouring 
into St. Louis. Public enthusiasm was at its 
height, and thousands were rushing to serve 
under Fremont. The work of organization, 
and of drilling and disciplining the raw mass 
of volunteers was a vast and arduous task 
which the General well and faithfully per- 
formed. 

While he was still in command at Benton 
Barracks, Fremont left St. Louis for Jefferson 
City, and assumed command of the “ Army of 
the West.” During the absence of Fremont, 
Curtis was placed in command of 8t. Louis. 
At this time arose the cry which finally resulted 
in the removal of Fremont and the substitution 
first of Hunter and afterward of Halleck in 
command of the Western Department. The 
determination to change commanders imposed 
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upon Curtis some very delicate and intricate 
duties. He was consulted by Mr. Lincoln as 
to the state of affairs in Missouri and the policy 
of a change of commanders, and subsequently 
it devolved upon him to notify the several 
officers of the change, to preserve order, and to 
check all undue popular outbreaks. 

When Halleck assumed command of his new 
“Department of the Missouri,” Curtis was for 
a time retained in command of the “ District of 
St. Louis.” His command extended over the 
troops for fifty miles around St. Louis, except 
the troops at Benton Barracks, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. His knowledge of the 
topography, people, and condition of the De- 
partment was of great use to Halleck, and the 
regulation of the steamboat commerce on the 
Mississippi occupied considerable of his at- 
tention. 

In the mean time Sterling Price was roving 
over southwestern Missouri with his rebel 
army of “ Missouri State Guards,” and it was 
determined by Halleck to drive him completely 
from the State. 

General Curtis was sent to RoHa to assume 
command of the “ southwestern district of 
Missouri,” which included nearly all the south- 
western country as far as it could be penetrated 
from St. Louis, and contained in all about 
15,000 Union troops. On December 26, 1861, 
just five years preceding the day of his death, 
Curtis first assumed command of those troops 
whose brilliant actions first rendered his name 
distinguished in military history. He found 
everything in very poor order for taking the 
field. The army was encumbered with useless 
baggage, many changes were to be made, and 
new troops obtajned to replace others with- 
drawn, while almost nothing was known of 
the real position or force of the enemy more 
than a hundred miles distant in the wilderness. 
An expedition of cavalry was at once sent 
reconnoitering toward Price, who was found 
to be in Springfield. In the mean time every- 
thing was rapidly being prepared for a long 
campaign. 

About the 10th of February the army was 
ready to move. An advance was rapidly made 
through Marshfield to Pierson’s Creek, eight 
miles from Springfield, where the first skirmish 
occurred with Price’s army on the 13th. On 
the same night Price evacuated Springfield 
and retreated south. On the next day Curtis 
occupied Springfield, and at once stripping his 
army of everything that could possibly be 
spared, commenced a close pursuit of Price, 
through the woods snd ravines of the Ozark 
Mountains, which lasted for more than one 
hundred miles, and was almost continuous for 
three days and nights. Several severe engage- 
ments occurred, the Arkansas line was passed 
by Union troops for the first time during the 
rebellion, and a battle was fought at Sugar 
Creek, Arkansas, on February 17th, in which 
the rebels, who had been reinforced by a part 
of Ben. McCulloch’s command, were defeated 
and driven first to their stronghold of “ Cross 
Hollows,” and afterward south of the Boston 
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Mountains. Fayetteville and Bentonville in 
northwestern Arkansas were captured, and our 
army was allowed to rest after its long and 
wearisome march in midwinter of over two 
hundred miles, Sigel’s two divisions being 
encamped near Bentonville, Carr’s division at 
Cross Hollows, and Davis’ division at Sugar 
Creck, three points from twelve to eighteen 
miles distance from each other. Sugar Creek, 
to the rear of Bentonville and Cross Hollows, 
had been selected by Curtis as the best of 
several points for a general engagement, which 
he now considered as impending. 

Such was the situation when, on March 5th, 
Curtis, then at Cross Hollows, heard of the 
advance of the combined rebel armies of Price, 
McCulloch, Pike, and McIntosh, reinforced by 
large numbers of irregular troops, numbering 
about 40,000 men, all under the command of 
Earl Van Dorn. The whole Union army, 
numbering scarcely 10,000 men, was at once 
ordered to concentrate at Pea Ridge, on Sugar 
Creek, to resist the attack. On the 6th, Sigel, 
with a small detachment of about 600 men, 
was attacked and surrounded by the enemy 
near Bentonville, while in the rear of his divi- 
sion, which had marched to Pea Ridge. He 
made a gallant running fight for about seven- 
teen miles, and cut his way through the rebel 
armies, arriving safely at Sugar Creek about 
nightfall. On the 7th and 8th the action be- 
came general, and was fought with terrible 
pertinacity and bloodshed on the part of both 
armies. The rebel leader was so confident of 
success that he had planted his whole army on 
the north of Curtis, thus endeavoring to cut 
off all retreat to Missouri. But the rebel Gen- 
erals Ben McCulloch, McIntosh, and Slack 
were killed in action on the4th, and the rebel 
armies, deprived of these leaders and suffering 
a tremendous loss, were completely defeated 
on the 8th by the superior generalship of Cur- 
tis. They fled in complete rout, leaving the 
Union army encamped on the battle-field. 
The Union loss was only about 1,500 in killed, 
wounded, and missing; but the broken frag- 
ments of the rebel armies suffered so terribly 
that they were no longer able to contend for 
the possession of Arkansas. The commands 
of Price and Van Dorn therefore sought shel- 
ter with the army of Beauregard, east of the 
Mississippi, at Corinth, leaving Curtis in un- 
disputed possession of southwestern Missouri 
and northern Arkansas. 

Many efforts were made to give the glory of 
the victory of Pea Ridge to Sigel, by rumors 
of his superior generalship, and statements 
that Curtis, in despair, had abandoned the 
command to Sigel. It is only necessary: to 
read the official reports of Curtis and Sigel, as 
well as the division commanders, Osterhaus, 
Asboth, Carr, and Davis, to understand that 
the command of Sigel took comparatively a 
small share in the battle, the hardest fighting 
having been done by the 3d and 4th divisions, 
under Davis and Carr, and under the imme- 
diate supervision of Ourtis. These divisions 
were first attacked by the enemy, and were 
long hard pressed before Sigel’s command 
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could be brought to their assistance. General 
Sigel hearing these rumors, with the spirit of 
a true soldier addressed a letter to Curtis, 
which was afterward published, in which he 
entirely denied these charges, and nobly gave 
the chief credit of the hard-won victory to 
General Curtis. Almost immediately after the 
battle, Sigel, being in ill health, left the army of 
the Southwest. He nevéfreturned, being next 
ordered to Virginia. In the meanwhile Cur- 
tis encamped at Cross Timber Hollows, on the 
State line, to recruit his forces, take care of 
his wounded, and prepare for another long 
march of more than three hundred miles to 
the eastward, through Missouri and Arkansas, 
and southward along White River to Helena, 
on the Mississippi. 

In March, 1862, Curtis was made major-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and while encamped at 
Cross Timber Hollows he learned of the sud- 
den death of his daughter in St. Louis... The 
victorious General, but afflicted father, was 
unable to attend her death-bed or funeral. 
Duty demanded his presence in the field. 

His army was now in the remote north- 
western corner of Arkansas. To render it of 
further avail it must be brought nearer the 
enemy. About the ist of April the march was 
resumed in an easterly direction to West 
Plains, Missouri, over the wild and difficult 
roads of the Ozark Mountains. At West Plains 
the army turned south and arrived at Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, about the Ist of May. It had 
been intended to assist in the capture of Mem- 
phis, or of Little Rock, but much rain, swollen 
streams, and bad roads prevented either of 
these movements. At Batesville, Curtis was 
suddenly called to reinforce Halleck at Corinth 
with most of his infantry. Two divisions, 
under Davis and Asboth, were accordingly 
sent to Halleck, and Curtis was reinforced by 
the arrival of* a division under Steele from 
Pilot Knob. He now reorganized his army in 
three divisions, commanded by Steele, Carr, 
and Osterhaus. Memphis having been cap- 
tured, several attempts were made to send 
supplies by steamboats up White River to the 
army of Curtis; but these expeditions were re- 
pulsed by the enemy or delayed by low water, 
until Curtis determined to move down White 
River to some point where they could reach 
him. About the last of June, therefore, he 
abandoned his communications overland with 
loyal territory and started on his hot and 
weary march through an enemy’s country. 
Skirmishes and hostile meetings with the 
enemy were frequent, a large number of newly- 
arrived Texan Rangers constantly annoying 
the front. The roads were frequently bar- 
ricaded by fallen timber, and everything’ pos- 
sible was done by the enemy to cripple the 
movements of the army. After leaving Jack- 
sonport it was hoped to meet gunboats at 
Augusta. The army moved down the east 
bank of White River to Augusta, where it 
arrived on July 4th, finding no gunboats. A 
detour eastward from White River now be- 
came necessary, to avoid cypress swamps near 





the mouth of Cache River. On July 8th oc- 





curred the battle of “ Bayou de Cache.” The 
enemy, composed of Texan Rangers about two 
thousand strong, supported by a much larger 
force in the rear, were defeated by our ad- 
vance, numbering about six hundred. Con- 
tinuing the march, Curtis arrived at Claren- 
don, on White River, on the 9th, where he 
learned that gunboats escorting supply steam- 
ers had been but the day before, and being 
unable to hear from him had departed down 
the river. The army was now almost without 
supplies, hundreds of miles from its late base 
of operations, and in an enemy’s country, 
where there was almost nothing upon which 
to subsist. The only possible course to in- 
sure safety was adopted. Curtis immediately 
marched his command, followed by hundreds 
of liberated contrabands, a distance of sixty 
miles, to Helena, on the Mississippi, where he 
arrived on the 14th of July, having completed 


a march of over five hundred miles from Rolla, — 


Missouri. “ Shermari’s march to the sea,” at a 
later period, affords the only parallel, during 
the rebellion, to this long and difficult march 
of the army of Curtis through an almost un- 
settled wilderness, and involving an abandon- 
ment of all communication with the loyal 
regions in the rear, and an entire change of 
base after moving hundreds of miles, com- 
pletely surrounded by the enemy. By the 
time all the command had reached Helena, 
boats with supplies had been obtained from 
Memphis, one hundred miles above, and the 
army rested from its long march, garrisoning 
the important point of Helena, then the ad- 
vance post on the line of federal occupation of 
the Mississippi. 

The army was now increased by the addi- 
tion of a division under Hovey. Curtis en- 
gaged in several expeditions down the Missis- 
sippi, and up the Yazoo and Arkansas rivers. 
The expeditions captured a large number of 
boats, arms, and rebels. A fort in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg was taken and its guns were 
spiked. The steamer Fair Play, with a cargo 
of improved English muskets, which had just 
run the blockade, was also captured while en 
route to the enemy. 


Helena was an attractive point to cotton 
buyers, and consequently it soon swarmed with 
them. All manner of fraud and corruption 
began to prevail. To preserve order and pre- 
vent dealings with the enemy, Curtis was com- 
pelled to interfere with the speculators and 
break up most of their traffic. This excited 
the malice of some, who accused him of favor- 
ing his friends and improperly engaging in the 
business himself. This charge became wide- 
spread, and was finally investigated at the re- 
quest of General Curtis. His enemies made 
many efforts to convict him of participating in 
the trade, but no evidence could be found to 
sustain their charges, and the papers in the 
case were finally placed before President Lin- 
coln, who expressed himself satisfied of the 
entire innocence of General Curtis. 

In the midst of his military career, General 
Curtis still retained his interest in the Pacific 
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Railroad, and having obtained a brief leave of 
absence in August, 1862, he acted as president 
of that Pacific Railroad Convention at Chicago 
which actually inaugurated the work now 
being so successfully extended toward comple- 
tion. 

He assumed command of the “ Department 
of the Missouri” at St. Louis, September 24th, 
1862. It embraced the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas, the Indian Territory, 
and the Territories of Nebraska and Colorado, 
together with the military prison at Alton. It 
included the armies of “ The Frontier,” “The 
Southwest,” and of “ Southeast Missouri,” be- 
sides numerous other small posts. He probably 
for some time commanded over one hundred 
thousand soldiers scattered over his broad de- 


partment, and contending with Indians, guer- 


rillas, and rebel armies. 

To effect organization and preserve local 
order, all resident Missourians were made 
“enrolled militia.” Rebel sympathizers were 
excused from bearing arms against their friends, 
while loyal men were liable to be called into 
service to suppress guerrillas and local insur- 
rection. The latter class was very large, and 
at times became of great service and vast 
importance. Governor Gamble, of Missouri, 
claimed entire control of this organization, 
while General Curtis, both as military com- 
mander of the Department, and as a General of 
the State Militia, sought to exercise the same 
command when the militia were in actual ser- 
vice, and it seemed of importance for him to 
have the entire regulation of military affairs. 
These conflicting claims produced dissension, 
which was increased by a division of the Union 
party into two elements, one of which was 
called Conservative and the other Radical, the 
former being headed by Governor Gamble, and 
General Curtis being, from the necessity of his 
position, to a considerable extent associated 
with the latter. 

During the summer of 1862 the rebels had 
rallied in small parties throughout Missouri, 
while the southwestern, and at a later date the 
southeastern, portions of the State were repeat- 
edly invaded by the enemy in force, under 
Marmaduke, Jeff. Thompson, and others from 
Arkansas. To repulse the enemy in the south- 
west, General Schofield had organized the 
“ Army of the Frontier,” which advanced be- 
yond Springfield to the Arkansas River at Fort 
Smith, and under Schofield, Blunt, and Herron, 
with troops in the rear under Brown and others, 
again broke up the rebel armies, winning the 
victories of “Cane Hill,” “Old Fort Wayne,” 
“ Prairie Grove,” “ Fort Smith,” “ Van Buren,” 
“ Springfield,” and “ Hartsville.” 

The “Army of Southeast Missouri,” under 
Davidson and McNeil, was also contending 
with rebel armies in that quarter, fighting a 
severe battle at “Cape Girardeau,” and driving 
the enemy as far as Pocahontas, in Arkansas. 

The “Army of the Southwest” at Helena, 
besides holding that post, was engaged in 
various raids into Arkansas and Mississippi. 
Two divisions were ordered in October from 
Helena to Pilot Knob, Missouri, to prevent a 
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rebel invasion, but were subsequently returned 
to Helena, and at a later date the State of 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory were for 
greater convenience taken from the command 
of Curtis and attached to the Department of 
the Tennessee. 

Besides tlie regulation of these various armies, 
Curtis was continually oecupied with guerrilla 
parties throughout Missouri. To effect their 
suppression, in 1863 he instituted a code of 
military law commonly known as “General 
Order, Thirty,” which defined the nature of 
military offenses, classified offenders, and pro- 
vided for their punishment. This code, with 
subsequent additions, continued in force in 
Missouri until the end of the war. It was 
adopted by other commanders, and was cited 
with earnest approval by the Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army. The regulation of com- 
merce in the Department and the prevention 
of illicit trade with the rebels also called for 
much attention. General Grant was engaged 
in conducting the long series of operations 
against Vicksburg, and General Curtis was 
continually called upon to furnish him with 
reinforcements. So many of his troops were 
sent to Grant, that his own feebly garrisoned 
department was very liable to rebel raids, and 
was still somewhat overrun by guerrillas. ~ 

The political elements in Missouri became 
continually more embroiled, and the General’s 
relations with Governor Gamble became con- 
stantly more unpleasant. An accident revealed 
to Curtis that a member of Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet from Missouri was opposed to his 
course in that State, and, together with other 
prominent conservative politicians, was exert- 
ing himself to effect a change of commanders. 
Curtis therefore requested Mr. Lincoln to relieve 
him ofhis command. The request was granted, 
and General Schofield assumed command of 
the Department May 24th, 1863, Curtis having 
been in command just eight months. 

*. In making the change, Mr. Lincoln wrote a 
letter forwarded both to Curtis and Schofield, 
but addressed to the latter, which was one of 
the most remarkable acts of his public life. 
He alluded to the unfortunate division of the 
Union party in Missouri into two factions, and 
stated that he wished to harmonize the con- 
tending elements, which would then be vastly 
in the majority, and as he could not remove 
Governor Gamble he was compelled to remove 
General Curtis. In another letter to Curtis on 
the same subject he concluded in these words : 
“With me the presumption is still in your 
favor that you are honest, capable, faithful, and 
patriotic.” Subsequent events, however, de- 
monstrated that this course of the President 
was a mistake. The radical element continu- 
ally gained strength in Missouri. Both parties 
sent full delegations to the national convention 
which renominated Lincoln. The opponents 
“of Curtis were the avowed friends of the re- 
nomination of the President, but they were not 
received into the convention, and the “ radicals” 
being preferred, expressed their displeasure 
with the.administration of affairs in Missouri, 
by voting for Grant, thus casting the only votes 
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which prevented the renomination of Lincoln 
from being at once unanimous. 

Curtis now retired to his home in Iowa, 
where he remained during the rest of the year 
1863. In October he was called to mourn the 
death of his son, Major Henry Zarah Curtis, 
assistant-adjutant-general on the staff of Gen- 
eral Blunt, who was killed in action at Baxter’s 
Springs, in the Indian Territory, by a gang of 
guerrillas under Quantrell, Todd, and others, 
after he had been completely surrounded in an 
effort to rally his troops. 

On New Year’s day, 1864, the War Depart- 
ment assigned Curtis to the new “ Department 
of Kansas.” It included all of his old territorial 
command except Missouri and Arkansas, Rose- 
crins being about the same time assigned to 
the command of Missouri as successor to Scho- 
field, who was sent into the field. On arriving 
at Fort Leavenworth, his new headquarters, 
Curtis found that in all his vast territorial 
command he did not have over four or five 
thousand troops. With these he must hold 
various important posts, contend with hostile 
Indians, and with guerrillas and rebels on the 
eastern and southern borders of Kansas. 

In the fall of 1864 Sterling Price undertook 
to make good his oft-repeated promise of re- 
turning to Missouri and driving out the Union 
army. After the disastrous campaign of Banks 
on the Red River, in Louisiana, and the conse- 
quent failure of the plans of Steele at Little 
Rock, taking advantage of the prostrated con- 
dition of federal affairs in the Southwest, he 
rallied his army, crossed the Arkansas, and ad- 
vanced into Missouri. He was followed by a 
Union force in the rear, and Rosecrans pre- 
pared to resist him in front. But his move- 
ments were too rapid to allow of their being 
checked suddenly. After a severe engagement 
he captured Pilot Knob, advanced to the 
vicinity of St. Louis, and turning west, vainly 
besieged Jefferson City, the capital of the 
State. In the mean time his army had increased 
until it numbered about 80,000. Not succeed- 
ing in his attempt on Jefferson City, and being 
hard pressed by Rosecrans and Pleasanton, he 
again looked westward and determined to cap- 
ture Kansas City and Leavenworth, together 
with the post of Fort Leavenworth’ with its 
vast supply of arms, clothing, and provisions. 
To oppose him Curtis had not over 4,500 troops, 
and most of these were scattered over his de- 
partment; some were inaccessible, and no-re- 
inforcements could be expected from other 
departments. But there was no time to lose, 
and Curtis called upon Governor Carney to 
order the militia of Kansas into service, which 
was promptly done. The militia comprised 
nearly every able-bodied man in the State, and 
most of them had seen more or less of warfare 
and were inured to hardship. Leaving their 
families to take care of themselves, the MEN of 
Kansas turned out en masse, Twenty-four 
regiments, numbering over 16,000 men, were 
placed at the service of Curtis, and in addition 
to these he collected about 3,000 volunteer 
troops and organized his forces in two divisions 
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as the “ Anny of the Border.” The left wing, 
constituting the main portion of the militia, 
was under General Deitzler, of the militia, and 
the right wing, composed of volunteers and 
militia, was commanded by General Blunt. 
Much of the militia had, however, been left to 
protect various exposed points, considerably 
diminishing the strength of the army in the 
field. 

The army of Curtis was now concentrated 
near Kansas City, and the division of Blunt, 
2,000 strong; was marched to Lexington, Mis- 
souri, where the army of Price, 28,000 strong, 
was encountered on the 19th of October, mov- 
ing westward closely pressed in the rear by 
General Pleasanton. A battle ensued, lasting 
twenty-four hours. Early on the morning of 
the 20th Blunt fell back to a favorable position 
on the line of a stream called “ Little Blue,” 
eight miles east of Independence, and was 
rapidly followed by the enemy. Here Curtis 
reinforced him, and another severe engagement 
occurred on the 2ist, at the end of which the 
Army of the Border abandoned the field, fall- 
ing back and fighting continually to the line of 
“ Big Blue,” a stream a few miles west of Inde- 
pendence and east of Westport. On the 22d 
was fought the battle of “ Big Blue,” lasting the 
entire day, at the end of which time the army 
of Curtis retired to Westport and Kansas City, 
and the same night the command of Pleasanton 
arrived in Independence. Curtis thus far had 
been fighting to gain time, and had held Price 
in check until the arrival of Pleasanton, who 
effected a junction during the battle of the en- 
suing day. On the 23d occurred the severe 
battle of “ Westport,” which checked the rebel 
movement westward and turned it south, say- 
ing Kansas City and Leavenworth. Pleasant- 
on’s command being now joined to the army 
of Curtis, and the danger to northern Kansas 
being past, the militia from that section of the 
State were allowed to return home, while the 
remainder of the army at once commenced the 
pursuit of Price, who had turned south and 
was in rapid flight along the State line of Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 

At daybreak on the 24th began the pursuit 
of the enemy, which was continued with the 
greatest possible celerity. Price was fleeing in 
the utmost haste and confusion, and the road 
was strewn with the abandoned debris of the 
rebel army. The pursuit was continued for 
sixty-eight miles without rest on either side. 
At night the rebels encamped on the “ Marais 
des Cygnes” River. Before daybreak on the 
25th Curtis attacked them, and after a severe 4 
fight drove them again before him, inflicting 
severe loss and capturing Generals Marmaduke 
and Cabell. The flight and pursuit were con- 
tinued as hotly as ever, and the battles of 
“ Osage” and “ Charlot” on the same day assisted 
the disintegration of the rebel army. Fears 
had been entertained for the important post of 
Fort Scott, near the State line, but it was now 
safe, the rebels having been too closely pressed 
to attempt its capture. Regarding the danger 
to Kansas as being past, Curtis now discharged 
the remainder of the militia. Here also Gen- 








eral Pleasanton abandoned the pursuit, leaving 
the commands of Generals McNeil and San- 
born and Colonel Benteen to continue with 
Curtis. 

On the 26th Curtis resumed the pursuit, and 
on the 28th overtook and defeated the enemy, 
after a severe engagement, at ‘‘ Newtonia.” 
General Rosecrans now ordered the troops of 
his department to return to their several sta- 
tions. The effect was to deprive Curtis of the 
support of McNeil, Benteen, and Sanborn’s 
brigades, leaving him only his own volunteers 
under Blunt. Twenty-four hours later, orders 
were received from Lieutenant-General Grant 
directing Curtis to take command of all avail- 
able troops and pursue Price to the Arkansas 
River, or until he met the forces of Generals 
Reynolds or Steele. It was too late to recall 
Sanborn and McNeil, but Benteen succeeded 
in overtaking Curtis at the old battle-field of 
Pea Ridge on the 1st of November. The rebels 
were besieging Fayetteville, Arkansas, where a 
garrison of over one thousand men was com- 
manded by Colonel Harrison. Curtis therefore 
pressed on with his small force, and on his ap- 
pearance the enemy fled. The pursuit was 
then continued, and terminated November 8th 
on the banks of the Arkansas, between Forts 
Smith and Gibson, with a parting volley at the 
rebel rear on the south side of the stream. 

Curtis now returned to Fort Leavenworth. 
In a campaign of twenty days he had driven 
Price’s army from the Missouri River to the 
Arkansas, a distance of three hundred miles, 
fighting the battles already enumerated, and 
almost completely destroying the rebel army, 
with a Union loss not accurately known, but 
quite inconsiderable. The enemy admitted a 
loss of over ten thousand in killed, wounded, 
and missing after leaving Westport, at which 
point his force numbered nearly thirty thou- 
sand. Many may have deserted, but no guer- 
rilla bands were on the Missouri border for a 
long time afterward. So thorough was the 
defeat of Price that, upon his return from his 
Missouri expedition, he was court-martialed 
for the miserable termination of his campaign. 

Kansas was divided by innumerable political 
cliques, and the operations of Curtis had been 
seriously embarrassed by their maneuvers. He 
had been accused of calling the militia into 
service to promote the political interests of his 
friends and prevent the men from voting at 
the Presidential election, and it had been 
asserted that there was no danger whatever of 
a rebel invasion of Kansas. A few of the 
militia became mutinous in consequence of 
these reports, and abandoning the field returned 
to their homes, while others entirely refused to 
march across the State line into Missouri until 
the sound of the enemy’s guns convinced them 
of the necessity of saving their homes and 
families from the havoc of war. But now 
Curtis was universally admitted to have saved 
Kansas from being converted into a desert, 
and its inhabitants from murder, rapine, and 
destruction in accordance with the vindictive 
and oft-repeated threats of the enemy. Since 
then the State has enjoyed continuous peace 








for the first time in its history. The popularity 
of Curtis with all parties was unbounded, and 
the State legislature tendcred him a formal 
vote of thanks for the manner in which he had 
saved the State from invasion. 

During the remainder of his stay in Kansas, 
nothing of special interest occurred. On 
February 7th, 1865, he was relieved of his com- 
mand, and on the 16th of the same month he 
assumed command of the “ Department of the 
Northwest” at Milwaukee. This command 
included the troops thinly scattered over Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, Dacotah, and Montana. 
The duties were principally of an adminis- 
trative nature, and on the 26th of July his 
command became absorbed in other depart- 
ments instituted at the end of the war. He 
was next sent during the fall of the year as 
one of the government commissioners, far up 
the Missouri River, to negotiate treaties with 
the Sioux and other Indians. This duty occu- 
pied several months, and upon his return he 
was mustered out of the military service. He 
was the first brigadier and major-general from 
Iowa, and when mustered out was one of the 
highest in rank on the list of volunteer generals. 
He was next appointed one of the government 
commissioners to inspect the various branches 
of the Pacific Railroad in Kansas and Nebraska. 
On the morning of December 26th, while in 
apparent perfect health, and accompanied by 
his fellow-commissioners, he was going to 
inspect a section of the Kansas branch of the 
road. They started on foot across the frozen 
surface of the Missouri River, and after a brisk 
walk in a keen wind got into their carriage on 
the Iowa side. Within half a mile of the river 
bank, General Curtis, not having manifested 
any symptom of pain or illness, suddenly grew 
very pale, rolled up his eyes, and without a 
word fell over insensible. His felow-commis- 
sioner, Doctor White, finding no pulse or action 
of the heart, pronounced him dead. The party 
at once drove to the nearest house, the residence 
of his friend Colonel Nutt, in Council Bluffs, 
and the General was removed from the carriage 
and every effort made to restore life, but all in 
vain. The remains were placed in a metallic 
coffin and conveyed to his home in Keokuk, 
where amid the universal sorrow of the com- 
munity they were committed to the earth on © 
last day of the year 1866. 

So terminated an almost continuous life of 
varied public usefulness and prominence. As 
a soldier, although others became more dis- 
tinguished, few were more uniformly useful, 
and as a general he never lost a battle. Both 
as an engineer and a statesman he left many 
monuments of his ability, and his name must 
forever be associated with the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad. In every position his 
administrative abilities were great, and al- 
though much engaged in public strife and 
political contention, his personal dignity com- 
bined with his uniform ‘courtesy and fairness 
with his opponents, gave him a popularity 
superior to party. 

General Curtis was married in 1831 to Belinda 
Buckingham. Three sons and a daughter went 
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before him into the other world. His widow, 
a son, and a daughter are the surviving mem- 
bers of his family. 

He was a sincere Christian both in belief 
and in life, while his good qualities as’ a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend made him the life 
of the home circle. He was singularly free 
from all vices both great and small; never using 
profane or improper language, and being 
exceedingly temperate both in his food and 
drink. Personally he was remarkable for his 
unusual modesty and diffidence, qualities which 
often kept him unduly in the background, and 
prevented him from doing himself justice in 
his official reports and upon various occasions. 
In person he was large, very erect, and rather 
stout, with a dignified and martial bearing. 

a ee 


SAINTS AND SINNERS.—No. 1. 
' WHO ARE THEY? 


THE two great classes of human beings who 
figure in the Bible are saints and sinners; and 
the same two great classes have figured in the 
world ever since the days of inspiration. 

And Phrenology, though it has been thought 
a@ sham science, a science based on falsehood 
and built up with falsehood, and the most ter- 
rible of infidel makers, recognizes these two 
classes of men, saints and sinners, and thus far 
at least proves itself in harmony with the Bible. 

No one, we think, can take up the Bible 
and study book after book without being con- 
vinced that saints and sinners are no myths, 
but actual existences ; and whoever will study 
the science of Phrenology with equal fairness, 
will see saints and sinners again. Phrenology 
is not at war with the Bible, neither has it any 
pet notions of its own that are not found in the 
inspired book. Phrenologists do not claim to 
be inventors, but close students and discoverers 
of what really is, of a science—the science of 
man; and if Peter and Paul could sit down 
with any intelligent phrenologist and compare 
views, they would, doubtless, agree perfectly. 

“Ah,” says the caviler, with some phreno- 
logical book or journal in his hand, “if you 
wish to see saints and sinners, you must look 
in the Bible, or go out into the world. You 
must not turn to Phrenology, for the sum and 
substance of Phrenology is, that man is a ma- 
chine, propelled by his ‘ bumps,’ and therefore 
he can act neither rightly nor wrongly, and 
can be neither a saint nor a sinner.” Now, this 
is a black badge, fastened upon Phrenology, 
and one which it will not long wear; for if 
there be one science more in harmony with the 
Bible than another, it is Phrenology. Clear 
and broad is the distinction it makes between 
the good and the bad, but it tries to follow in 
the footsteps of the great Inspirer of the Bible 
and judge righteous judgment, giving every 
man the place he deserves, whether that of a 
saint or a sinner. ° 

It is worthy of notice, and admiration also, 
that the phrenologist does not observe man- 
kind superficially, or give the race hasty glances, 
and thus deal unjustly. On the contrary, he 
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makes every man who comes within the range 
of his eye, or the reach of his hand, a study. 
He studies his face and the shape of his head ; 
if the result of his examination is such as to 
satisfy him that the man’s propensities are 
strong, that his inclination to evil is great, but 
that he keeps up a life-long fight with himself, 
being determined to be a conqueror, and more 
than a conqueror, he calls him a Christian hero 
or saint. It is true that the man does many 
more wrong things than the man of weak pro- 
pensities, but he is engaged in a noble and 
honorable warfare. He has enrolled his name 
among those who sincerely want to “lay aside 
every weight,” in the race of life, and shine at 
last among those who have “ overcome.” 

And here we ought to say that we do not 
mean by the term saints and sinners, men of 
perfect goodness, and men of entire badness. 
Such men we call myths. They have no exist- 
ence in this world. For want of a better term 
we call those men saints who have the firm 
purpose to become saints, and who actually 
live in the daily resistance of the evil to which 
their propensities incline them. And yet we 
would not erase from the list of saints the 
names of those who have little to resist, and 
therefore no great warfare in which to engage. 
A man may be a soldier and not go out to 
battle, for the simple reason that there is no 
battle to be fought, or he may be called only 
into some inferior engagement, and have no 
opportunity of resisting unto blood. 

As to sinners, there is a great and important 
sense in which all are sinners; but many who 
are branded as sinners above all others, are 
not so deeply dyed in guilt as we imagine. 
They have not only a sense of the beauty and 
desirableness of all virtue, but strive after, it 
most earnestly, and put forth most noble efforts 
to subdue and control the propensities. 

“What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 

Neither do we know the grandeur and no- 
bility of the resisting soul; but we shall know 
one day, when the books are opened, and all 
the hidden things of the earthly life are made 
manifest, and all that men tried to be and do is 
made known. 

That grand revelation day is surely coming. 
Every added year brings it nearer, and all who 
on earth were called saints, and all who were 
called sinners, shall see it and stand in its 
light, and appear to be exactly what they are. 

And then—let no reader call this irreverence 
—the truths of Phrenology will be fully be- 
lieved as never before, and men will no longer 
laugh at “ unfortunate physical organization,” 
or “unfortunate mental constitution,’ or even 
at hereditary sin. 

“ Hereditary sin!” exclaims the doubting 
reader. “What! will a man talk about 
hereditary sin, and thus ‘charge God fool- 
ishly? Is there no such thing as human re- 
sponsibility ?” Yes, dear reader, there is. Hu- 
man responsibility is an actual fact, and so is 
hereditary sin a fact, although the expression 
may startle you as something new. 





Your child is a poor invalid. You say “he 
has a feeble constitution, that he inherited it 
from you.” But do you, for this reason, sit 
down and do nothing for him? Do you not 
rather feel added responsibility in his case, and 
stir yourself the more for it, that he may re- 
ceive in time what he did not receive at his 
birth—health ? 

Now, a feeble mental constitution, a diseased 
soul, can just as easily be transmitted from 
parent to child as a feeble, diseased body. 
Let no man start at this as if it were a reflec- 
tion upon the Creator, for it is not. All are 
more or less diseased in soul by Adam, our 
first parent; for the good book tells us that 
“by one man sin entered into the world,” 


‘that “by one man’s disobedience many were 


made sinners.” Now, if this be so, much more 
are we spiritually diseased by our nearest kin, 
whom we call father and mother. Men inherit 
the mental peculiarities of their parents. Let 
us suppose the case of a man whose father 
had strong propensities and weak moral senti- 
ments. Will any one say that that man does 
not grow up and live under great disadvant- 
ages? that he does not have to bear a weight 
of hereditary sin? Ah, he does, and he must 
wade through seas of trouble, and go through 
fearful struggles before he will attain to a per- 
fect manhood. But there is no such sublime 
sight on earth as that man, putting forth all 
the energies of his nature, through a lifetime 
perhaps, to throw off the load of hereditary sin 
that weighs him down. Such a man, seizing, 
as he does, all human and divine helps, that he 
may reach the full stature of a perfect man, is 
saintly, however many may be his missteps 
and his falls; but the superficial world looks 
only at these missteps and falls, and knowing 
nothing, or caring nothing about his sad in- 
heritance and his mighty efforts to get rid of 
it, puts him at once on the list of sinners and 
says: “Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou.” 

If we would learn to distinguish between 
the good and the bad, between saints and sin- 
ners, it would be well to examine their heads, 
whenever we can get a chance. 

To sneer at “bumpology” and at “ bumps,” 
is the veriest folly; for this “ bumpology,” as 
it is often called, is a light lighting us down 
into the depths of a man’s soul, and enabling 
us to judge him correctly. 

When a sincere, intelligent phrenologist is 
anxious to learn a bad man’s true character, he 
does not simply look at the wrong acts he has 
committed. He examines his head, and, if 
possible, the heads of his parents. If he finds, 
as he will, that the son has inherited the mental 
constitution of one or both of his parents ; if he 
learns, on inquiry, that all the circumstances 
and surroundings of the man’s life have been 
such as to give the propensities new strength, 
and that, with all these things against him, he 
has struggled, and is still struggling, to make 
the propensities take and keep their place, he 
looks upon him with a kind of reverence as 
a hero of no common type, as one of God’s 
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heroes, striving for the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments. 

Such men have lived, such men live now. 
They are comparatively unknown, but the 
phrenologist points them out, and calls upon 
us to do them justice. 

It has been truly said that “the good are 
never as good and the bad never as bad as 
they appear to be;” amd this we should always 
consider, if we would give men their true place, 

Many of those we call good have only what 
might be called borrowed goodness. Their 
fathers and grandfathers had strong constitu- 
tions, both physical and mental; and their sons 
and daughters received from them neither dys- 
pepsia nor weak moral sentiments, but a strong 
stomach and a high-toned moral nature, and, 
in addition to these great advantages to start 
with, all the circumstances of their life have 
been favorable to. goodness. They have never 
known anything of the struggles of those who 
are compelled to row against wind and tide, 
and they look with wondering eyes at those 
who were born and have lived under great dis- 
advantages. They exclaim, with a mixture of 
ignorance and pride, “How can men be so 
bad!” and thus they reveal how little they 
know of themselves and of others. 

It is no small task to learn men as they really 
are—to learn what was their inheritance of 
good or of evil, and what the circumstances of 
their birth and their life. And until we learn 
this, it becomes us to approach all with chari- 
table, unprejudiced minds, and be as slow to 
call men sinners as we often are to call them 
saints. 

“ Know thyself!” has for ages been sounded in 
the ears of the human race; but know all men / 
is ag solemn a charge, and every man should 
heed it, that he may know the good from the 
bad, saints from sinners. 


ro oe 


“THE TENANTS OF THE HEART 
HAVE MOVED AWAY.” 


Movep away? Oh, no! they've only 
Cast aside the clothes they wore, 

And in purer robes, and saintlier, 
They are with us as before, 


Only that our spirit’s vision, 

Dimmed by scefes of earth #0 Jong, 
Can not grasp at once the glory 

That enfolds the heavenly throng. 


Bat by holy, sweet emotions, 
That our heart-strings wildly thrill, 
Know we that our soul’s dear kindred 
Are not lost—but near us etill— 


Near, to whisper hope in sorrow ; 
Near, to comfort in despair ; 

Near, to strengthen in temptation ; 
Near, our sweetest joys to share. 


Oh! the heaven we fondly cherish 
Can not be so far above 

That no espirit-meseage ever 
Comes to us from those we love. 


Not in words of homan weakness, 
Not in sounds for human ears, 
Bat in strains the spirit singeth, 
And the spirit, only, hears. 
HOPE ARLINGTON. 


—— 








PORTRAIT OF OTTILIE WILDERMUTH. 





TWO GERMAN AUTHORESSBES. 
OTTILIE WILDERMUTH AND ELISE POLKO. 





OtR portraits of Miss Muhlback and Mad- 
ame Pfeiffer have proved so acceptable to our 
German readers, and indeed to all our friends, 
that we have caused to be engraved two other 
authoresses of the Fatherland, who, though 
perhaps not so well known by reputation, will 
be considered worthy of occupying a place in 
the JOURNAL. 

Ottilie Wildermuth is by birth a Swabian, at 
present a resident of Taibingen. Her books 
have won to her the hearts of all Germany— 
in the north and in the south, in city and 
hamlet. Her “Swabian Parsonages,” her “ Pic- 
tures and Stories of Swabia,” her “Life Rid- 
dies,” ete., are among the favorite books of 
German women. They are paintings full of 
the purest sunshine of poetry, faith, and tran- 
quillity. They have brought comfort into thou- 
sands of huts and palaces where sorrow had 
found a home for many years. Not less has 
Ottilie Wildermuth written for the happy. She 
prompts to modesty, to humility, to the imper- 
ishable virtues which forestall envy while they 
check pride. She says a moderate measure of 
earthly happiness, enough to live cheerfully, is 
appointed for al, and her golden doctrine is— 
CONTENTMENT ! 

Ottilie Wildermuth’s head and face indicate 
solid character. She is a fine specimen of the 
Teutonic stock. See how broad and full the 
head is at Conscientiousness! How high at 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Spirituality! and 
how beautifully developed the whole moral re- 
gion! Approbativeness and Cautiousness are 
also large, while the social affections are evi- 
dently strong, and even ardent. (Note the chin 
and the lips.) Her whole nature is overflow- 
ing with kindness, humility, justice, sense of 
propriety, obedience, and love. The intellect 
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is ample, but Ideality, Sublimity, Mechanism, 
etc., are but moderately indicated. There is no 
mere love for show or display. The first con- 
sideration with her would be, “Is it right? Is 
it proper? Is it generous?” and she would 
fully realize the saying that it is “ more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Her throne would 
be in the social circle. It is in the domestic 
relations and in the religious and spiritual that 
her nature would culminate. Whoever is 
blessed with such a character for a mother will 


SS\ miss her when she is called hence. Though 


strong-minded, she would be modest, retiring, 
and entirely feminine. Observe the features, 
That is an amiable mouth. Those are intelli- 
gent and trusting eyes, and the whole expres- 
sion is confiding. 

Turning from the motherly, goodly face of 
Ottilie Wildermuth, we see in the face of Elise 


_ Polko indications of vivacity, imagination, love 


of art, of poetry—a crisp, racy, vigorous mind. 
She is the opposite of “ slow and steady.” She 
is more like the French and Italian than like 
the Teuton. She has the inherited face of an 
artist. She discovers all the hues, tints, and 
shades of character. She can also describe 
them. She enters into all the details, and she 
can fill up a picture by the aid of a vivid ima- 
gination. Her whole nature is filled with 
poetic imagery. She is musical, too, and such 
& spirit would go into ecstasies when listening 
to the harmony of grand and beautiful sounds. 
There is no lack of affection in her nature; 
but she loves elsewhere than in restricted social 
life. Her mind is on the wing, and is abroad 
in the world. She would not be content tied 
down to the kitchen, the nursery, or the draw- 
ing-room. She would seek the companionship 
of kindred spirits, to be fonnd in the galleries 
of art, on the mountain, the plain, or the sea. 
She is a natural teacher; takes impressions 
clearly and quickly, and imparts them readily. 
Miss Polko has a beautiful head, as well as 
an attractive and handsome face. The head 
is broad and high in the moral sentiments, in 
the crown, and at Ideality and Sublimity. To 
know such a nature would be to love and re- 
spect. Such a nature would not give up in 
despair if reverses came; and though tried by 
the severest afflictions, she would cheerfully 
accept what she could not avoid, and be thank- 
ful that it was no worse. The mouth inclines 
up at the outer corners instead of drawing 
down, indicating a spirit of gladness, acquies- 
cence, meekness, and goodness. How closely 
the following description, from the German, of 
Miss Polko coincides with her organization : 
Elise Polko may truly exclaim, in the words 
of Michel Masson: “I am not the historian, 
who judges; not the moralist, who teaches; I 
am a narrator—I narrate.” And more agree- 
able narratives than Elise Polko has strewn 
like flowers in numerous tales and pictures, in 
sketches and fancies, it is long since the world 
has received; there is so much mind, so much 
music of sentiment, so much droll humor in 
them. Her talent is like an olian harp; un- 
der the roses, upon the fragments of fallen 
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temples, in the summer night, murmured 
through by the whispering breath of the wind, 
it oft resounds in a wonderful lovely manner. 
May we venture to criticise these melodies of 
the wind and the night? They are irregular 
sometimes— but even that is their charm! 
They are transitory—but that is even their na- 
ture! Let her dream, let her talk, let her nar- 
rate; many a time you will give her, as Goethe 
says, but “half attention,” but you will hear 
her; and her “ Musical Pictures,” her “ Beauti- 
fal Women,” “ Old Gentlemen,” “ Beggar Ope- 
ra,” “ Woman’s Life,” “ Little Sketches for the 
Nursery,” “ A Maiden’s Toy,” “ Sabbath,” and 
“ Poetical Greetings,” will always be pleasant 
and fantastical company. 

Ottilie Wildermutlr is, as Rudolf Gottschalk 
so charmingly expresses it, the “sleek high 
priestess of domestjc bliss——” 

While Miss Polko, if not as domestic in her 
tastes, would be a most delightful companien 
for a refined, cultivated, high-tened person. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestie happiness, ‘heu only bLiiss 

OF paradise that has sarvired the fall! 

‘Thou art the nurse of virtua In thine a-ms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-bors, aad destined to the skies agais.—(owper. 











MATRIMONY AMONG AUTHORS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLY& 


Haves any of our readers seen an article re- 
cently published in the North American Re- 
view, entitled “ A Piga ror BacnE.ors?” 

We presume they have; any article of that 
peculiar tendency is generally read, re-read, 
copied and circulated with astonishing prompt- 
itude. A sermon, an essay, a reasonable argu- 
ment, stands no chance whatever by the side 
of its meretricious sparkle, its shallow foam of 
sophistry. 

We have no patience with such opinions so 
expressed. There is something morbid and 
misanthropic about them which will scarcely 
bear the full daylight of public opinion. We 
do not see why an author, wielding an able 
and trenchant pen, should descend into the 
highways and byways of life only to search 
out all the unhappy marriages, the notorious 
mésalliances, the ill-assorted unions from which 
author-life is no more exempt than other life, 
holding them up to public view with a strange 
species of bitter exultation! To be sure, he 
reluctantly admits, toward the conclusion, 
that “there are two sides to this question !” 
But he only gives us one. He keeps resolutely 
in the shade. He groans over the infatuation 
of literary Benedicts, and regards matrimony 
as only one degree preferable to suicide ! 

What manner of man is this? What does 
he mean by his half-uttered inuendoes and 
sneering influence? Does he expect to over- 
turn the entire foundations of society by his 
goodly goose-quill? Why don’t he come out 
at once and assert that, after all, it is no very 
venial sin to steal, and that drunkenness is 
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rather laudable than otherwise, and that the 
holy Sabbath-day is nothing buta habit people 
have gotten into! Afler reading his “ Plea,” 
we are prepared for almost anything. 

Of all the glaringly ez-parte evidence—of all 
cold-blooded selfishness—of all unblushing au- 
dacity—of all deliberate fallacy, this Plea for 
Bachelors constitutes the height and quintes- 
sence! 

Addison’s unfortunate marriage forms one 
of the leading arguments. “He married a 
countess, ‘ who was no better,’ says Thackeray, 
‘than a shrew and a vixen.” The Countess of 
Warwick died and made no sign. We never 
shall know what pangs of disappointed affec- 
tion, what repulsed tenderness turned her 
whole nature into gall Perhaps she thought 
a man who could frame the musical sentences 
that flowed from’ the Great Essayist’s pen was 
perfection ; perhaps he found but a mere mor- 
tal after all One would almost as soon think 
of marrying an iceberg, as this calm, cold mon- 
arch of the intellect. Were there not faults on 
both sides ? 

Heine, the great German poet, the repre- 
sentative man of the century, is instanced as 
one who never married. Not so fast. Heine 
was married—and his wife, sharing his intel- 
lectual joys as well as his physical sorrows, 
watched over his slow death-bed for years 
with all a woman’s devotion. 

“Irving never married.” And why? Was 
not his whole life sanctified by the mere mem- 
ory of the same holy, undying affection which 
is, in itself, the spirit and essence of marriage? 

“Sterne complains that the presence of his 
wife stops the flow of his ideas, and finds in- 
spiration.in the presence of another man’s 
wife!’ What driveling sentimentality—what 
weak nonsense—what unsound morality! We 
can easily believe almost anything of Sterne, 
whose life was one great epitome of selfish- 





diess, and whose domestic tyranny has been a 
watchword, always! 

“ As marriage among the Greeks,” says our 
author, “was simply a house-keeping conve- 
nience, the husband spending his day and 
evening abroad, while the wife sewed, cooked, 
and paid the bills, all the Athenian poets and 
philosophers should be accounted bachelors [” 

Are we to understand that this is the basis 
of old bachelorhood? Then, indeed, we are 
living in a nation of bachelors, married and 
otherwise ; the cry will soon be, and not with- 
out reason, “ Have we a husband among us ?” 

Coming down, rather abruptly, from poetry 
to prose, we are told that “no ingenuity can 
prove the superiority, in an economical point 
of view, of a family caldron over the bache- 
lor’s stew-pan.” Let these believe in this that 
never saw bachelors rushing to expensive ies- 
taurants because they have po home-preparea 
“ mess of pottage;” that never beheld theaters 
crowded with homeless sclitaires “who must 
spend the evening somewhere ;” that never 
saw shirts and stockings consigned to oblivion 
ere half their race was run, because there were 
no skillful fingers to mend and darn and reju- 
venate! Let such believe in it, wesay. We 
know better! 

“Domestic cares, like rainy weather, damp 
a gentleman’s wings.” All this would be very 
plausible if any man or woman of us all could, 
without the grossest selfishness, ignore the 
cares and trials of the world. When we were 
bidden to “ rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
it was not forgotten that we were also to “ weep 
with them that weep.” Noman can, or ought 
to entirely isolate himself, unless, indeed, he 
be a dweller on a desert islarid, like Robinson 
Crusoe. We have not the shadow of respect 
for “a gentleman” who deliberately proposes 
to shirk whatever may have the tendency to 
“damp his wings.” 

“ Everybody knows some one who, finding 
the domestic burden which he had rashly as- 
sumed, too heavy for cOmfort, has dropped it, 
as Coleridge did bis Sara, and gone on umer- 
cumbered toward the temple of Fame!” His 
Sara'!—the Sara whom he promised at the 
altar to love, honor, and cherish, and then— 
dropped! Of all the dark blots that obscure 
the memories of the grand old opium-eating 
Sybarite, this is the darkest and saddest! He 
went on “unencumbered,” “but the shadow 
followed him, and follows him still We think 
our Reviewer made a signal mistake when he 
instanced this case in point 

Charles Lamb, another example of a life of 
celibacy, was himself one of the greatest match- 
makers in his time. To be convinced of this, 
one has only to read his charming “ Letters.” 

Many unmarried authoresses are instances, 
but not more, we imagine, than might be 
found in any other profession or trade. 
“ Others, like Miss Bronté, found that ~natri- 
mony put a needle between their fingem in- 
stead of the pen!” Are the two implements 
incompatible ? we should like to know. Be 
cause a woman has the grand gift of express- 
ing beautiful thoughts in graceful words, is she 
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supposed to have no other tastes, preferences, 
and accomplishments? This smacks a little 
too much of the intolerance of the dark ages 
to pass current in the year 1867! 

The Bible—an old-fashioned authority, in- 
deed, but one which, after all, is the safest and 
most reliable, tells us that “it is not good for 
* man to be alone;” but the man who writes for 
the North American Review knows better. He 
“ventures to ask” (we are quoting his own 
words now), “ whether it be indispensable for 
a man of literary faculty to be a husband, in 
order to attain his highest development, or to 
achieve the most for the world?” He might, 
with equal point and justice, ask if it were in- 
dispensable for him to be vaccinated, or to 
believe in a vegetarian diet! If he seriously 
intends to reconstruct the world, he is begin- 
ning at the wrong end! 

There are enough would-be geniuses who 
think that if they follow Byron’s example in 
wearing pointed shirt-collars and imbibing gin- 
and-water, they will become Byrons. If these 
go a step farther and remain single that “ they 
may attain their highest development,” we can 
only say, as we do of the measles, “ let the dis- 
ease run its course!” There will be very little 
harm done. 

But we hardly think that the author-world 
in general will thank this special pleader for 
bachelors. He has bad logic, bad morality, 
and a very bad principle to support. Possibly 
he is speaking from experience ; in this case 
we are heartily sorry for him, but we object 
none the less to his poisoning the public mind 
with theories as false as they are baleful. 

It is a part of our creed that no man, under 
ordinary circumstances, leads the full and per- 
fect existence for which his Creator designed 
him, unless he is happily married. A bach- 
elor, whether he is a quill-driving bachelor or 
a dirt-digging bachelor, is but halfa man.” Do 
you not agree with us, Authors? 


——2- oe 


BAD SERVANTS MADH GOOD. 


“ Goop-evening, Mrs. Strongthot. I thought 
I would run in to see you a moment, in our old 
informal way. Never mind! Go on with your 
darning. You know I like to see people doing 
something useful, if itis homely. Why, how 
cosy you all seem to be! Now, Eddie, don’t 
let me interrupt your reading, or break up the 
family circle. You were reading something 
pleasant, I know, from the expression of all 
your faces. Dear me! you always seem so 
peaceful. Nothing troubles you, I believe, 
Mrs. Strongthot. Your servants always seem 
so happy, good-natured, neat, industrious, and 
respectful, while mine are so discontented, 
slovenly and saucy—that is, when I can man- 
age to keep them. I can’t see how it is. There 
is your Betty, now, who has lived with you 
nearly a dozen years, and others you have fair- 
ly driven away. Dear me! now, when did 
your Eddie steal away soslyly? I meant he 
should go on reading. But I’m always so full 
of troubles, especially just now. Will you be- 





lieve it, that Bridget, that thankless creature, 
has left me to-day? Now, isn’t it too much, 
when I have taken her saucy impudence and 
flings for a week past? submitting to it like the 
lamb, which you know that I am, because I 
expect my sister every day, with her six chil- 
dren. And now there is the washing and iron- 
ing not done, and baby so cross that she will 
not stay with Lelia while I go im search of 
some one. Husband hates girl-hunting. Says 
I am everlastingly sending him after help. He 
is sick of it. Thinks it strange I can not keep 
a domestic as long as my neighbors do. Ad- 
vised me to come in and get your recipe or 
secret, if you have one. Now do, Mrs. Strong- 
thot, reveal to me your erchantments, for I am 
nearly crazy at the glance ahead.” 

Now, Mrs. Strongthot was not fully acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Clarke’s disposition. In fact, 
Mrs. Clarke had but recently moved into the 
neighborhood. But Mrs. Strongthot possessed 
large intuitions, and was somewhat of a phre- 
nologist withal. She glanced at Mrs. Clarke’s 
shrewish face and guessed the riddle quickly 
and rightly. 

She said, “Mrs. Clarke, my recipe or en- 
chantment is adaptiveness and adherence to 
the spirit of the golden rule. The first ingre- 
dient of the recipe I obtained by the study of 
Phrenology. By the aid of that science I can 
readily conclude whether an applicant will 
suit me or not, and reject or accept according- 
ly. Suppose, now, my help or domestic should 
show great Approbativeness——” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Strongthot, I know nothing of Ap- 
probativeness or any other science. Mr. Clarke 
hates blues. Besides, I have very little time to 
read, and when I do read I am glad to divert 
my mind from care by perusing sprightly nov- 
els. They are all the amusement I have.” 

“That is not the best amusement for you, 
Mrs. Clarke. I devote a few minutes every 
day to solid reading and study. The education 
of your children demands this.” 

“Well, what were you going to say of Ap- 
probativeness, Mrs. Strongthot, when I inter- 
rupted you?” 

“T was trying to say, or rather convey the 
idea, that it was best to praise somewhat the 
person in your service, provided such person 
possessed large Approbativeness. In fact, such 
persons will be fretted and disgusted, very pos- 
sibly become discouraged, if they are frequent- 
ly blamed and never commended. But a little 
praise now and then, judiciously administered, 
will work wonders. For instance, there is my 
little girl-nurse. Do you know, Mrs. Clarke, 
that every one who spoke of her to me advised 
me not to take her. The lady who was about 
to discharge her pronounced her one of the 
most mulish, irritable, spiteful little mortals 
alive, and predicted that I would find my pa- 
tience with her exhausted in about two weeks. 
But as soon as I saw the child, by the aid of 
Phrenology I fathomed her disposition in a 
short time. I saw that she possessed very 
large Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness. My first glance at her unhappy, 








downcast, and prematurely old countenance 
showed me that the child had been misunder- 
stood and misgoverned. Two very unfortu- 
nate misses, you will allow, Mrs. C. ‘ Would 
you like to go live with me?’ I asked her, and 
I was pleased to see the expression of mistrust 
and doubt, which had so long rested there, 
vanish from her face, as she answered very po- 
litely, ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ She very soon learned 
that I understood and appreciated her. It 
may seem incredible to you, Mrs. Clarke, when 
I inform you that I never have had occasion to 
speak crossly to that child. I govern her 
through her naturally ardent affections, Con- 
scientiousness, and Approbativeness. Some- 
times she is disposed to go beyond her strength 
in serving me, such is her love.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Strongthot, I must say such as- 
cendancy does astonish me.” 

“You are not the only surprised one, Mrs. 
Clarke, for her former mistress asks me, every 
time we meet, how I do manage that lump of 
obstinacy so admirably.” 

“Well, Mrs. Strongthot, I begin to think 
there is something in Phrenology after all. I 
mean to study it.” 

“Do, Mrs. Clarke, and you will not regret 
the outlay of time. Put your golden rule and 
Phrenology together, and you will have the 
ingredients of my recipe for making and keep- 
ing a good servant. When you have accom- 
plished this desirable feat, perhaps your hus- 
band will think more kindly of the dives.” 

As acommentary on the foregoing conversa- 
tion, it happened that the following spring Mrs. 
Strongthot was obliged to hire an extra domes- 
tic during house-cleaning. It chanced that the 


. new auxiliary was the Bridget who had been 


in the service of Mrs. Clarke. 

During her stay Bridget was asked “why 
she left her pleasant neighbor Clarke.” “Is it 
pleasant now did yees say?” answered Bridget, 
with a merry ringing laugh, as though she had 
suddenly discovered an immense joke. “In- 
dade, then, mum, she was awful pleasant whin 
she was saying nothing. And sure, mum, I 
did my best to plaze her, but ’twas onpossible. 
Whin she wasn’t rading the novels, she was 
raging about like a hoongry tiger all over the 
house. And if you sat down one blissid min- 
ute to rest your weary bones, she was sure to 
drive you at somethin’ again, even if she had 
to make you do the same over again. Sure, 
mum, there was no pace only whin she was 
rading. And, mum, your woruk was niver 
done in that house.” 

Mrs. Strongthot asked no more questions, 
fearing to encourage servants’ gossip, but she 
thought she had a little inkling of the why Mr. 
Clarke disliked “ diues.” 


——+ >> 
THE FAMILY. 


O marry home! O bright and cheerful hearth ! 
Look round with me, my lover, friend, and wife, 
On these fair faces we have lit with life, 
And in the perfect blessing of their birth, 
Help me to live our thanks for so much heaven and 
earth. 
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EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


An Appress DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
Avrora (Iuu.) Semrmary, June, 1867. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

In all the realm of animated Nature there is nothing so absolutely 
helpless as a child when it first opens its eyes upon the world. And 
yet there is nothing of vaster importance. The greatest works of Art 
will perish. The cataract of Niagara will cease to flow. The proud- 
est Nation, whose conquering eagles have defied a Continent, will pass 
away. But the sleeping infant, in its mother’s arms, enshrines a soul 
that shall live, in joy or misery, throughout the countless ages of Eter- 
nity; and may even, in its brief span of earthly years, like Moses, 
David, or Paul; or Homer, Plato, or Demosthenes; or Caesar, Washing- 
ton, or Lincoln ; or Zenobia, Joan of Arc, or Florence Nightingale, so 
live that History shall never tire of the record of its deeds while time 
doth last or this earth of ours endure. 

We come, too, into this breathing world with Good and Evil myste- 
riously combined within us. Our souls are immortal, and we are 
created in the image of God. But a little time, comparatively, passes 
by before the child develops temper, self-will, defiance, anger, revenge, 
in a greater or milder degree, and compels that parental restraint so 
valuable and necessary in every household. And thus the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil struggle for the mastery in every heart. 
With every good impulse drawing us toward the Right, and every 
wicked temptation and unrestrained passion drawing us toward the 
Wrong, we commence the earnest, ceaseless Battle of Life. 

“ Our birth is but a starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal.” 

Properly trained, conscientiously directed, the child grows up into the 
affectionate, enlightened, energetic, self-denying man or woman, an 
honor and a blessing to the community, loved while living, and when 
life’s fitful fever is over, remembered by many hearts long after the 
funeral flowers of the cemetery have blossomed on their grave. But 
how different the life and character of him who, unblessed by health- 
ful and virtuous surroundings, or madly defying them all, cultivates 
only the evil side of his nature! Like the rank weed of your garden, 
it soon extirpates all that is good and valuable; and you see before 
you a life, of which you can not truthfully say that it is worthless, be- 
cause it is far worse. 

All around us we see this contest. And the responsibilities for its 
results lie at our very door. Whether those who are to come after us 
shall have every advantage to arm and strengthen themsclves against 
the influence of Evil depends in a large degree on the conduct of the 
generation which precedes them in the family circle, or the wider 
sphere of the community wherein they dwell. 

It is men that make the State. An island full of savages can be no- 
thing but a savage State. Where the people worship idols of wood 
and stone, mankind call it a heathen State. A country of impure men 
must be an impure State. But where Morality and Intelligence pre- 
vail, and Right bears sway, and Conscience is respected and obeyed, 
the onlooking world recognizes that there is a country worthy to be 
embraced in the circle of Christendom, and to rank high among the 
civilized States of the earth. 

The hope of any country must therefore always be with its young. 
With them we see the candle of life, not like us of middle age, half 
consumed, but just lit; and so to be trimmed that it shall burn bright- 
er and brighter till it expires in the socket. And this fact has been rec- 
ognized in every age of the world. Heraclitus, who twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago was called the crying philosopher, refused to accept the 
chief magistracy of his nation, preferring to spend his time in educating 
children than even to govern the corrupt Ephesians. Catiline, when 
he sought two thousand years ago to overthrow the liberties of his 
country, and—as traitors in our own era have done—to act the parri- 
cide toward the land which had given him birth, and honors, and 
power, attempted first to corrupt the younger Romans, and thus to 
win them to his nefarious endeavors. 





If you concede, then—as you must, for History is full of its proofs— 
that the hope of a country is with its young, how priceless are the hun- 
dreds of institutions like this, and the tens of thousands of schools of | 
other grades in which our land rejoices to-day! How truly did Cicero 
declare: “Study cherishes youth, delights age, adorns prosperity, fur- 
nishes support in adversity, tarries with us by night and by day, and 
attends us in all our journeyings and wanderings!” And again, when 
on another occasion that eloquent orator eulogized Wisdom: “ For 
what is there,” said he, “more desirable than Wisdom? What more 
excellent and lovely in itself? What more useful and becoming for a 
man? Or what more worthy of his reasonable nature?” And in the 
inspired record Solomon, in even a loftier strain than the master of 
Roman eloquence, exclaims, “ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honor. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, and 
happy is every one that retaineth her. Exalt her, and she shall pro- 
mote thee. She shall bring to thy head an ornament of grace. A 
crown of glory shall she deliver to thee.” 

,as I trust all of you do, without further argument or 
illustration, that the mind, like the earth, yields the richest fruit only 
when cultivated, I wish to improve this opportunity accidentally 
opened to me by a few remarks, first to the teachers, and lastly to the 
taught. : 

Of all the earthly professions I know of none more honorable, more 
useful, wider-reaching in its influence than the profession of the teach- 
er. If faithful in this vocation, they have a right to claim, as John 
Howard did, that their monument should be a sun-dial, not ceasing to 
be useful even after death. They are to so fill the fountains of the 
minds committed to their charge that from thence shall ever flow 
streams fertilizing and beneficent; and they are to be the exemplars 
for the young before them in healthful moral influence, which is the 
foundation of character. 

As no one is fit to be an officer in war who has not heroic blood in 
his veins, or to be an artist who has no esthetic taste, or to be a poet 
who does not understand the power of rhythm or meter, or to be a his- 
torian or a statesman without a broad and comprehensive mind, so no 
one should be a teacher who has not a heart full of love for the profes- 
sion, and an energy and enthusiasm willing joyously to confront all its 
responsibilities. It requires great patience, untiring industry, abound- 
ing kindness, pure unselfishness, and fidelity to Duty and Principle. 
And when happily combined, Success is absolutely assured. 

And first let me say, as children resemble their parents in feature, so 
will they resemble in character the teacher who trains their youthful 
years. If that teacher has an excess of the gall of bitterness instead of 
the milk of human kindness, its daily exhibition will assist in the de- 
velopment of the evil side of all who witness it. But if, on the con- 
trary, he or she brings sunshine into the room when they enter—dif- 
fuses happiness, by genial conduct, on all around them—plays on the 
heart-strings of their pupils by the mystic power of Love—the very at- 
mosphere they thus create will be warm with affection and trusting 
confidence; and that better nature which is ever struggling within us 
for the mastery over evil, will be strengthened and developed into an 
activity which will give it healthful power for all after-life. 

It is for this reason the teacher should ever be just what he would 
have his pupils become, that they may learn by the precept. of example 
as well as by the precept of instruction. He should find the way to the 
heart of every one within his circle, and lead him thereby into the 
walks of knowledge and virtue, not driving by will but attracting by 
loye. And if he searches faithfully he will find the heart of even the 
most wayward. It may be overlaid with temper, selfishness, even with 
wickedness ; but it can be, nay, it must be, reached and touched. 

The teacher, too, should be an exemplar in punctuality, order, and 
discipline, for in all these his pupils will copy him. He can only obdtain 
obedience by himself obeying the laws he is to enforce. A minister 
who does not practice what he preaches will find that his most earnest 
exhortations fall heedless on leaden ears; and children of both a smaller 
and a larger growth quickly detect similar inconsistencies. Whoever 
would rightly guide youthful footsteps must lead correctly himself; 
and one of our humorous writers has compressed a whole volume into 
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a sentence when he says, “ to train up a child in the way he should go, 
walk in it yourself.” 

Finally, let the teacher; recognizing the true nobility and the far- 
reaching influence of his profession, stretching beyond mature years, 
or middle age, or even the last of earth, and beyond the stars to a 
deathless eternity, pursue his daily duties with ardor, with earnestness 
of purpose, with tireless energy. And let him feel that as a State is 
honored by its worthiest sons—as Kentucky enshrines the name of her 
Clay, and Tennessee her Jackson, and Massachusetts her Adams, Web- 
ster, and Everett, and Rhode Island her Roger Williams, and Pennsyl- 
vania her Franklin, and Illinois her Lincoln, and New York and Vir- 
ginia their scores of illustrious sons—so will his pupils rise up to honor 
him if he so trains them as to be worthy of their honor. Success will 
be his if he bat deserves it. Gov. Boutwell, who added to his fame as 
chief magistrate of Massachusetts by gracing for years the superintend- 
ency of her unrivaled educational system, said truly and tersely, “ Those 
who succeed are the men who believe they can succeed ; and those who 
fail are those to whom success would have been a surprise.” 

I pass from this rapid review of the duties of a teacher to a few 
thoughts addressed more especially to students. Let me leave the 
beaten road of educational addresses, and saying nothing of history, 
geography, grammar, astronomy, mathematics, the. languages, and 
other special accomplishments, ask your attention to characteristics that 
it seems to me should be cultivated and developed. Not that I would 
not inculcate, primarily, every possible acquisition of knowledge. 
Learn all we can in a lifetime, and we shall feel at last like that emi- 
nent and self-taught Grecian philosopher, Socrates, who said that all 
he professed to know was that he knew nothing; or as Isaac Newton 
more strikingly expressed the same idea in his oft-quoted simile, that 
he felt like a child on the shore of time, picking up a few pebbles, 
while the great ocean lay unexplored before him. But I would im- 
prove these passing moments by some suggestions as to those elements 
of character and thought that seem essential] to a well-rounded life. 
And in using the masculine in referring to students as well as teachers, 
I do it for brevity only, intending of course to include both sexes. For 
neither sex is inferior or superior as such. Man is fitted by nature for 

rough contract with the world. Woman for the more graceful duties 
of the domestic circle. Man for the hard, stern, laborious labor of life. 
Woman to really rule the world, by being the mothers of those who 
are to govern it. 

Conspicuous among these characteristics is the duty of Self-control, 
and its natural offspring, Self-reliance. The great maxim of Socrates 
was “ Know thyself”’—the famous inscription on the Delphic temple, 
which the ancients claimed came down from the skies. I can not, in 
a brief address, even allude to all which is embraced in these two com- 
prehensive words—Self-control. The inspired record declares in lan- 
guage which combines counsel with prophecy, “He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” You must master yourself. You must rule your 
passions and your temper, or they will rule you. It is strength to have 
moral principle. It is strength to stand up against shocks of adver- 
sity. It is strength to be calm and self-contained, even when the arrows 
of malice pierce you most cruelly. It is strength to perform your 
whole duty to man without hope of reward. The man of unbending 
moral principle is a real hero. The man who stands erect, with his 
heel on the demon of Temptation, hydra-headed as it is, is nobler and 
stronger than the most gifted statesman or the conquering chief. The 
taint of sin gives all of us passions, temper, and evil, and opens a hun- 
dred avenues to the tempter. To close them all, and to live true to 
yourself and the right is to bless your own heart while you bless man- 
kind. Your character is to be built up like a dam in ariver. While 
being compacted and solidified, the restrained waters, like evil passions 
and wicked impulses, seek to break through; a single breach, and it 
widens ; and at last the torrent destroys. But guard against the small- 
est fracture, and it is safe, and strengthens year by year, until at last, 
firm as the anchored rock, it breasts the mightiest floods and freshets 
unharmed. Without this enlightened, unyielding Self-control, our life 
is like a ship, without compass or rudder, blown about by every wind, 
and at last wrecked upon the beach. But with it, it is like the same 
ship with a safe, strong arm at the helm that holds her to her course 
when the storm-cloud lowers or the angry gale seeks to drive her to- 





ward the breakers; that avoids the shoals and hidden rocks, and brings 
her safely into port: 

In this endeavor fail not to war against Vice in all its myriad forms, 
Evil is often robed in splendid attire ; but however gorgeous the monu- 
mental shaft, yet within is always corruption and decay. The apple 
may appear tempting and beautiful to the eye, but if the canker-worm 
is at the core, it is destined to a rottenness no earthly power can avert. 
It is the first approach, too, which should be the most sternly repulsed. 
Each temptation, from without or from within, which moral re¢titude 
enables us to resist, leaves us that much stronger for the next encounter. 
But woe to her or him who yields. At each successive attack the 
moral stamina becomes weaker and weaker, as the walls of even a Se- 
bastopol lose their protective value whenever a single breach in them 
is made. How truthfully has a gifted poet declared, 

“ We are not worst at once. The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 
An infant's hand could stem its breach with clay. 
But let the stream grow deeper, and Philosophy, 
Aye, and Religion, too, shall strive in vain 
To stem the headlong torrent.” 

All writers on Education agree that the chief means of intellectual 
improvement are five: Observation, Conversation, Reading, Memory, 
and Reflection. But I have sometimes thought that educators did not 
bring out the two last into the commanding and paramount importance 
they deserve, sacrificing them to a wider range of reading and of stu- 
dies. Knowledge is not what we learn, but what we retain, It is not 
what people eat, but what they digest, that makes them strong. It is 
not the amount of money they handle, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read or study, but what they remember, 
that makes them learned. And Memory, too, is one of those wondrous 
gifts of God to man that should be assiduously cultivated. Much of 
your mental acquisitions will form a secret fund, locked up even from 
your own eyes till you need to bring it into use; a mystery that no 
philosopher has yet been, or ever will be, able to expiain. There it lies 
hidden, weeks, months, years, and scores of years, till mayhap a half 
century afterward it bursts when needed, at Memory’s command, upon 
the mind like a hidden spring bubbling up at the very hour of need in 
the pathway of the thirsty traveler. 

While I have counseled Self-reliance, and would go further and urge 
you to labor to deserve the good opinion of your fellow-men, I do not 
counsel that longing for fame which is so much more largely developed 
under our free republic than in any other realm upon the globe. Lord 
Mansfield once uttered as advice, what history teaches us he should 
have declared as an axiom, that that popularity is alone valuable and 
enduring which follows you, not that which you run after. It was 
Sumner Lincoln Fairfield who wrote: 

* Fame! ‘tis the madness of contending thought, 
Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair ; 
Which steals like Love's delirium o'er the brain, 
And, while it buries childhood’s purest joys, 
Wakes manhvod’s dreary agonies into life.” 

Far be it from me to counsel longings for such a fame as this. 
“ Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair’ is but a poor preparation for the 
enjoyment of popular honors or the performance of public trusts. And 
there is an exceedingly better way. It is to climb, young men, with 
buoyant heart, the Hill of Knowledge. It is to boldly scale the Alps 
and Appenines which ever rear themselves in your pathway. It is to 
feel your sinews strengthen, as they will, with every obstacle you sur- 
mount. It is to dutld yourself, developing mental strength, untiring 
energy, and sleepless zeal, fervent patriotism, and earnest principle, 
until the public shall feel that you are the man they need, and that 
they must command you into the public service. And if perchance 
that call should not happen to come, and you should be forced to re- 
main an American sovereign instead of becoming a public servant, you 
shall have your reward in the rich stores of knowledge you have thus 
collected, and which shall everbe at your command. More valuable 
than earthly treasure—while fleets may sink, and storehouses consume, 
and banks may totter, and riches flee—the intellectual investments you 
have thus made will be permanent and enduring, unfailing as the con- 
stant flow of Niagara or Amazon; a bank whose dividends are perpe- 
tual, whose wealth is undiminished however frequent the drafts upon 
it, which, though moth may impair, yet which thieves can not break 
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through nor steal. Nor will you be able to fill these storehouses to 
their full. Pour into a glass a stream of water, and at last it fills to 
the brim and will not hold another drop. But you may pour into your 
mind, through a whole lifetime, streams of knowledge from every 
conceivable quarter, and not only shall it never be full, but it will con- 
stantly thirst for more, and welcome each fresh supply with a greater 
joy. Nay, more. To all around you may impart of these gladdening 
streams which have so fertilized your own mind; and yet, like the 
candle from which a thousand other candles may be lit without dimin- 
ishing its flame, your own supply shall not be impaired. Oa the con- 
trary, your knowledge, as you add to it, will itself attract still more as 
it widens your realm of thought; and thus will you realize in your own 
life the parable of the Ten Talents, for “to him that hath shall be 
given.” 

I can not pass by in silence another characteristic so necessary for a 
worthy, useful, honored life. It is that moral courage which sustains 
those who stand frankly, fearlessly, inflexibly for wiat their conscience 
tells them is the right. Vox populé has not always been Vor Dei, and 
when it requires of you what duty to yourself or your country forbids 
you to perform, it is Vor Diaboli. From the graves of the fathers of 
our land come the words both of instruction and example; teaching us 
rather to imitate, as they did, the fearlessness of Paul when he stood, 
proudly and alone, before Felix, than the craven cowardice of Pilate 
when he shrunk from what he confessed to be his duty before a blind- 
ed and infuriated populace. Truth may have, as in the olden time, 
but a single worshiper, while Baal has his thousands of priests. And 
the man who stands fearlessly for the right amid the devotees of wrong; 
who wars, single-handed if need be, against tyran:.y or treason where 
Evil and Injustice have their legions of minions; who loves the good 
and follows in its ways because it is the right, and eschews error and 
wickedness however easy or profitable may be its service ; who calmly 
and confidently looks to the future for his vindication; and who, like 
Christian in that sacred Iliad, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” presses for- 
ward in the journey of life with steady and fearless step, regardless of 
Apollyon, of Vanity Fair, or even the giant Despair—that man, whether 
in palace or cottage, under a republican or derpotic flag, the most 
learned or the most illiterate of his land, is the true inoral victor on the 
battle-field of Life. He shall have his reward; for in that land where 
the streets are gold, and the gates are pearl, and the walls are jasper 
and sapphire, his star of victory shall shine brighter and brighter; 
while the laurels of scepter and of crown, of offic. and of fame, shall 
wither into the dust and ashes out of which they were formed. 

How forcibly were all these duties imprinted on my mind while list- 
ening, some years since, to a lecture for young men from that twice- 
repeated proverb of Solomon, “ There is a way that seemeth right unto 
@ man, but the end thereof are the ways of Death!” And as these ways 
were pointed out, I was reminded of one of the precepts of that emi- 
nent philosopher, Pythagoras, who, though born in Samos nearly six 
hundred years before the Christian era, converted by his tcachings a 
wicked and corrupt nation to sobriety, virtue, and frug:‘ity, and whose 
quaint simile seemed to be based upon that very inculcation of the Old 
Testament. It was, “ Remember that the paths of vy! ‘ue and of vice 
resemble the letter Y.” Starting at the same point, the roads soon di- 
verge to the right and to the left. It was Persius, I ‘hink, who, hun- 
dreds of years afterward, wrote of this precept: 

“ There did the Samian Y instraction make, 
Pointed the road thy doubtful foot should take ; 
There warned thy faltering and unpracticed youth 
To tread the rising right-hand path of Truth.” 

Thus shall you win the noble attribute of virtuous Self-reliance—not 
the arrogance of egotism and the vanity of self-esteer: -but the manly 
independence of a manly mind—the fidelity to your own conscience 
and to principle—the assurance that if you have plated yourself on 
the rock of truth, if you have armed yourself with the panoply of just- 
ice, if you have guarded yourself with the shield of right, “even the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against you.” 

Nor can I leave this boundless theme, which wide... before me as I 
progress, ‘without alluding to that duty which towers above all others, 
both in the magnitude of its sphere and the commanding authority of 
Him who proclaimed it. Up through the long procession of centuries 
our minds travel back to that sacred mount where the assembled mul- 
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titudes from Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jerusalem, and Judea, and 
from beyond Jordan, listened reverently to Him who spake as never 
man had spoken before. And after that striking exordium of blessings, 
and the subsequent inculcations of love, of charity, of concord, of for- 
bearance, of humility, and of prayer, he opened the peroration of that 
extraordinary discourse which stands without a rival in the realm of 
sacred or human eloquence, with that which he announced as the em- 
bodiment and concentration of all: 

“ THEREFORE aij things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them; for ¢hés is the law and the prophets.” 

Some there are who regard this comprehensive rule of action and of 
life as paraphrased from that eminent and learned Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, who, five hundred years before, had laid down as a maxim, 
that none should do unto their fellows what they would not have done 
to themselves. ‘But apart from the broad distinction between the affirm- 
ative command of the one and the bare negation of the other, the 
rule itself, thus laid down on the Mount, is but a repetition and ‘con- 
densation of what the Creator had declared to Moses, in the tabernacle 
of the Congregation, a thousand years before Confucius lived and died. 
“Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob him.” “Thou shalt 
not avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of the people.” 
And then, rising from the language of prohibition to that of command, 
here, in the same spirit as on the Mount, fifteen centuries after, the 
conclusion of the whole matter is, “ But thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Such is the rule of ‘all rules—the duty of all duties—the law of all 
laws—for human conduct in this wide world of ours. How it sparkles 
in its brilliancy in eontrast with the iron rule of tyranny, which teaches 
that “might makes right!” How it glows in the firmament when 
compared with what has been called the silver rule of the earth, which 
bids you to mete out to others as they have measured to you! Rightly 
has the whole civilized world recognized the inspired command as in- 
deed the golden rule. And if lived up to by all on earth, what a para- 
dise would it make of this globe. May it ever go before you as the 
pillar of fire of old, guiding your footsteps and governing your lives. 

I can not close this address, which you have already found has treat- 
ed of the education of the heart more than of the mind—the moral na- 
ture more than the intellectual—without insisting that all of you have 
it in your power to make this world happier and betier by your pres- 
ence in it, and that you have no right to hide this power in a napkin. 
Look around you on every side as you go out from these walls into 
the busy world. You will find some selfish, cold, austere, repulsive, 
forbidding. No noble charity affects their souls. No unselfish duty 
warms their natures. No generous act unlocks their hearts. No bless- 
ings are invoked upon their heads. Living for self alone, they carry 
with them to their graves hearts of steel and faces of iron. But there 
are others active in every good word and work. Is there a cry of dis- 
tress? They do not lecture the unfortunate, but promptly proffer the 
helping hand. Is there misery to be assuaged? Is there a wounded 
heart that needs the oil of consolation? Do the rough winds of adver- 
sity smite their neighbor ?—and all mankind is your neighbor. How 
cheerfully they speed on their errand of humanity! How joyously 
they go forth on their labor of love! My young friends, the true feli- 
city of this world is in making others happy. It is this which fills 
your own soul with joy. It is this which causes a constant influx of 
gladness into your own heart. For in blessing others you bless your- 
self. To me the most beautiful couplet in the English language is, 

“ Count that day Jost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no noble action done.” 
None of us can live up to this noble lesson of life fully; but in striving 
toward this ideal, you shall diffuse a genial sunshine around you, which 
will make you, in many hearts, beloved while living and mourned when 
dead. Lord Bacon said most beautifully that “man’s heart was not an 
island cut off from all other lands, but a continent which joins them.” 
And if you will thus, while educating the intellect, and enlarging the 
mind, and filling yourselves with the priceless knowledge you acquire 
here, and which is to fit you for useful members of society hereafter, 
also educate the heart, widening the sphere of your affections and the 
scope of your duty to the less fortunate who are ever near to your very 
doors, you shall all 


“Earn names that win 
Happy remembrance from the t and 
Names that shall sink not in oblivion’s 
But with clear music, like a church-bell’s chime, 
Sound through the river's sweep of onward rushing time." 
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EMINENT AMERICAN OCLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 





Tue undertaking which we inaugurated many months 
ago, of publishing portraits and biographical sketches of 
the representative clergymen of the various denomina- 
tions in the United States, has proved one of no little 
labor. The large number included in a single group in- 
volved many difficulties, which only the biographical 
historian can fully realize. In some cases we owe the 
successful presentation of a religions body to the generous 
activity and co-operation of friends prominently con- 
nected with that body. In the present ease we must ac- 
knowledge the valuable aid afforded us in the prepara- 
tion of the sketches by a literary friend of another de- 
nomination. The Methodist Church, though not numer- 
ically great, has begun to take a position, especially in 
the Western States, which is influential. Its ministers 
are energetic, progressive men, and command general 
respect by their abilities as orators or authors. Many 
of the names and faces in the group will not be alto- 
gether new to our readers. 





Grorce Brown, D.D., one of the 
original founders of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
was born in Washington County, Pa., Jan. 29, 1792, in 
a fort where his parents were temporarily sojourning, on 
account of the Indian hostilities. From 1797 until 1800 
he attended such schools as were in the vicinity, crude 
enough to be sure, but sufficient to plant the seeds 
of knowledge. When a lad he ran barefoot all over the 
fields and woods where now stands the city of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; and one of the earliest records on the public 
documents, which may be seen to thjs day in the Treas- 
urer’s Office, is that of prize-money paid by John Ward, 
County Treasurer, to young Brown, for six wolf-scalps, 
procured at great hazard in a den among the hills of Jef- 
ferson County. 

He attended a private school at Holliday’s Cove, Va., 
for some time. In 1811 he became a teacher, and con- 
tinued in that profession until he enlisted in the war. 
He was sent with his soldier-comrades—all hardy boys— 
to the Northwest, ynder command of General Harrison, 
and served out faithfully the term of his enlistment. 

Returning from the army, he went east to Baltimore, 
and at a camp-meeting in that vicinity he became a dis- 
ciple of Christ. He was influenced to become religious 
by the preaching of such men as Snethen, Shinn, Ryland, 
and McCain, all of whom were powerful preachers in 
that day. After his conversion he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He studied church history and 
theology as he found opportunity, while working in a 
tan-yard, improving every leisure moment, until 1815, 
when, January ist, he preached his first sermon to a 
country congregation. He was appointed to Anne Arun- 
del Circuit, Md., the first year of his itinerancy, and for 
several years traveled in the vicinity of Baltimore, Md., 
and Carlisle, Pa., until, in 1819, he was appointed to 
Washington, Pa. He was eubsequently appointed to 
Steubenville, Ohio, and in 1823 was made Presiding El- 
der of the Monongahela District. While occupying this 
official position he was led to investigate the principles 
and powers of episcopacy, and soon determined to stand 
out an advocate for mutual rights of preachers and peo- 
ple. This brought him into contact with ecclesiastical 
authority, and after long and unavailing controversy he 
became one of the founders of a church economy which 
he considered compatible with the republican institu- 
tions of the country. 

In 1829 Mr. Brown organized what is now the First 
Methodist Church of Pittsburg, and became its first pas- 
tor. Dr. Brown has been Conference President, College 
President, Editor, and is now an author, having just 
published “ Recollections of Itinerant Life,” a ¢arge 
volume of very great interest and ability. Asa preacher, 
he was in his prime the peer of Bascom, Shinn, and 
Snethen ; unlike either of them in style, but strong, pro- 
found, convincing. His sermons abound in argument, 
illustration, and genuine pathos. 

In person Dr. Brown is hale and hearty, a little inclined 
to corpulency, but straight and active, as twenty years 
ago. He has an inexhaustible fund of anecdote—is al- 
ways happy, and will be missed as much, if not more 
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than any man in this denomination, when he departs 
hence to his reward. 

Rev. Dr. Brown is staunch and earnest in the prosecu- 
tion of his plans and purposes. His physiognomy is 
marked by a strong will, and reflects emphasis. He is 
practical, individual, and positive, yet sympathetic, ten- 
der, and somewhat imaginative. He has strong percep- 
tion and lively intuition, and is well calculated to engi- 
neer an undertaking or controi men successfully. 


Tuomas Hewutnes Srockton, D.D., 
widely known as an able divine, a charming poet, an ele- 
gant religious létterateur, and one of the most fascinating 
pulpit orators of the age, was born at Mount Holly, N. J., 
June 4, 1808. He received a plain education, and at the 
age of sixteen began authorship by publishing a brief 
poem in a Philadelphia newspaper. Thenceforth he 
made frequent contributions to various periodicals, fur- 
nishing essays, tales, poems, criticisms, and a variety of 
productions. 

At the age of eighteen he lost his admirable mother, 
and about the same time he formally united with the 
M. E. Church. The following year he became a student 
of medicine, attending lectures in Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia. In March, 1828, before he had completed 
his twentieth year, he was married to Anna Roe McCurdy ; 
and soon after her father removed to the “forks of the 
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Yough,” between the Yoaghiogheny and Monongahcla 
rivers, in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

In 1829, the year after his marriage, he became a 
preacher. He had previously made various efforts in 
other directions—medicine, from the practice of which 
he shrank ; type-setting, newspaper-writing, and editing. 
At last, upon the suggestion of Dr. Dunn, a minister of 
the Associate Methodists (afterward Methodist Prot- 
estants), he commenced preaching. He preached his first 
sermon at an unoccupied country-seat near Philadelphia, 
May 31, 1829. He afterward traveled several large cir- 
cuits on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. In 1830 he was 
in Baltimore ; but in the following year, on account of 
ill health, he was missionary at large, traveling North 
and West. 

In 1832 he returned to Maryland, and was nominated 
for the chaplaincy of the U. 8. Senate. Next year he 
was stationed at Georgetown, D. C., and was elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. Not being 
re-elected in 1835, he engaged in writing a poem, “ Faith 
and Sight." In the winter he was re-elected to the 
chaplaincy. In 1836 he had charge of St. John’s Church, 
Baltimore. In 1887, he finished compiling the Church 
hymn-book ; for which service, by the way, the Church 
afterward displayed marked ingratitude. 

He was still in Baltimore in 1838, when he wrote the 
poem on the Duel of Graves and Cilley; but he soon 








afterward removed to Philadelphia, where he continued 
for the next nine years, engaged with ful zeal in 
religious labors of various kinds. From 1847 to 1850 he 
resided in Cincinnati. in charge of the Sixth Street M. P. 
Church. While there he declined the presidency of 
Miami University, to which he had been unanimously 
elected. From 1850 to 1856 he was again in Baltimore, 
chiefly at St. John's. In 1856 he returned to Philadelphia, 
where he preached regularly for the Church of the New 
Testament, except when absent at Washington, serving 
as Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

All of these labors, incessant as they have been, he has 
prosecuted under the depressing circumstances of ill 
health, for he has been a consumptive from his youth. 
Yet his industry has never failed and his courage has 
never seemed to waver. 

His writings are many, and his pulpit labors have been 
great and extended. There are very few persons in 
America who have not either heard his eloquence or of 
his power as an orator. His volume of ‘‘ Sermons for 
the People’’ has passed through several editions and has 
been widely circylated. 

Dr. Stockton possesses an exceedingly fine-grained 
organization, with a temperament elastic, active, and 
vivacious, He has a strong appreciation of the true, the 
beautiful, and the regular. Much as he owes to nature 
for the gifts bestowed on him, a great part of his present 
acknowledged ability and mental power is due to careful 
culture. We may confidently say, too, that the science 
we advocate has contributed in no little degree to Dr. 
Stock ton's mental development and present prominence, 
as he for many years took a warm interest in phreno- 
logical principles, both theoretically and practically. 





Wruiam Corer, D.D., was born in 
Hagerstown, Md., in May, 1803. His childhood was 
spent in that place, under the care and tuition of religious 
parents and in the midst of the best society. His edaca- 
tion was such as the best schools afforded, and his natural 
inclinations for learning enabled him readily to acquire 
information from books and the times. He was an early 
and apt observer of human nature. This has always 
been a leading characteristic of Dr. Collier. He in- 
tuitively prehends the dition of things in a social 
company or in a public congregation, and his language 
takes key from the tone of surrounding circumstances. 

In 1829 William Collier entered the ministry in the 
Maryland Annual Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and he at once attracted public attention by his 
pulpit efforts and pastoral attentions. He filled the most 
important stations in the Conference until 1851, occupying 
the position of president of that distinguished body. 
In 1851 he removed to Pittsburg, where he has since 
been a leader of this denomination. In 1861 he received 
the honorary title of Doctor of Divinity from the Waynes- 
burg College. 

As a preacher, Dr. Collier is always in earnest. His 
manner is vigorous and emphatic, yet tender, affection- 
ate, and winning. His sermons are systematic, original 
in plan, expository, plain, full of force, argument, zeal. 
and often eloquent in a high degree. On the subject of 
missions and missionary efforts, Dr. Collier is generally 
selected by the Annual Conference to speak, and he 
always responds by a happy, enthusiastic, appropriate, 
and telling address. 

General F. H. Collier, one of the first attorneys of 
Pittsburg, who distinguished himself as a brave soldier 
and efficient commander in the army during the war, is a 
son of Dr. Collier. 

This organization is one of marked intensity; the 
whole expression denotes earnestness and emphasis. 
Dr.Collier, in this portrait, appears to us to be incapable 
of entire repose—of ‘taking things easy." Whatever 
he becomes interested actively in, he promotes with great 
zeal and diligence. Hescarcely allows himself sufticient 
rest. Having much wiry endurance, he is inclined to 
strain it to extremes. He is a worker in every sense of 
the term. 





Reve. Hanks, D.D., was born in New 
England in the year 1823. He was sent to school early, 
and almost constantly until he was twenty-one years of 
age, acquiring a thorough education in institutions of 
learning of the first ordér. He finished his classical and 
scientific course at Poultney, Vermont, and Oberlin, 
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Ohio. In his twenty-second year he commenced reading 
law, and in three years was admitted to the bar. 

He was converted at the age of fourteen, and was an 
active Christian from that time forth, making his studies, 
his social relations, and his business avocations conform 
to the teachings of the Gospel. He received Christianity 
as a spirit suited to every legitimate life-thought and 
life-work, and hence from early manhood has been a 
cheerful and devoted disciple of Christ. 

In his twenty-fourth year Mr.\Hanks was brought to 
the grave’s verge by disease, and then a previous and 
persistent impression of his call to the Gospel ministry 
became so intense that he could no longer refuse obe- 
dience to its demand. In the crisis of his illness ho 
promised the Lord that should his health be recovered, 
he would give himself to the work of the ministry. Ac- 
cordingly, when he became able to leave home, he turned 
his whole attention to a preparation for his new life- 
work, and in his twenty-fifth year united with the Meth- 
odist Protestant Charch, and ina short time preached 
his first sermon. After preaching two years with great 
success, he was appointed to the principalship of an in- 
stitution of learning, in which capacity he served for 
several years, preaching almost every Sabbath as oppor- 
tunity presented. In 1853 he was appointed pastor of 
the Attorney Street Methodist Protestant Church, New 
York, where he labored with great acceptance until he 
was elected President of the New York Conference, 
which eminent position he held for three years. 

In 1858 he was elected delegate to the General Confer- 
ence which met in Lynchburg, Virginia, and, distin- 
g ished himself as a friend of freedom in the face of 
frowning and “ peculiar institutions." Mr. Hanks was 
also a delegate to the Non-Episcopal Union Convention 
which met at Union Chapel, Cincinnati, in May, 1866; 
and again to the General Conference which assembled 
in Allegheny City late in the autamn of the same year. 

For the last fourteen years he has filled some of the 
best stations, and been charged with some of the most 
responsible offices in his denomination. In 1866 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Adrian College, Michigan. 

Dr. Hanks is an impressive and cloquent preacher. 
His personal appearance is dignified, his face round and 
radiant, his voice rich and mellow, his gesticulations 
graceful and unstudied, and his language chaste, clear, 
and forceful. 

Dr. Hanks has resided for some time on the banks of 
the Hudson, near Tarrytown. With a good degree of 
vitality, a large brain, and a vivacious nature, Dr. Hanks 
should be responsive to all that is emotional and force- 
ful in his professional life. He is evidently a clear, 
direct, and practical man, while a strong sense of the 
tasteful and beautiful must so infuse and lubricate his 
excellent capacity for expression as to round off and ren- 
der attractive his natural individualism. 


Zacwartan RaGax, D.D., is well 
known as a prominent and able minister in lay-represen- 
tative Methodism. From 18% to 1854 he served in all 
the General Conferences of the Methodist Protestant 
Charch. He has also filled some of the most important 
appointments in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and has fre- 
quently been President of the Annual Conference. 

Dr. Ragan is a native of Pennsylvania. He was born 
in Westmoreland County, February 22, 1804. His edu- 
cation was such as the best schools of his youth afforded, 

ppl ted by ing study through subsequent 
life—for he is still a student. 

He was licensed to preach by Rev. Charles Elliott, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, February 22, 1825—the 
day he was twenty-one years of age, and was at once 
employed on the Grand River Circuit, in the northeast- 
ern part of Ohio. In 1827 he was ordained by Bishop 
George. 

When the reform movement began in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he at once identified himself with it, 
and in September, 1829, he started to Cincinnati to unite 
with the “ Associated Methodist Churches"—the precur- 
sor of the Methodist Protestant Church—at their first 
Conference in Ohio; but being detained at Marietta for 
several days, by low water, he reached Cincinnati the day 
after the Conference adjourned. He was, however, em- 
ployed to serve the éharch on Sixth Street, to relieve 
Rev. Asa Shinn, who had been elected President of the 
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Conference, and who was expected to travel the District. 
After Mr. Shinn’s return, Mr. Ragan labored effectively 
in the neighborhood of Louisville, Ky., organizing the 
Louisville Circuit. He subsequently served four or five 
terms as President, first of the Pittsburg, and afterward 
of the Muskingum Conference, to which he still belongs. 

In 1850 he retired from the active itinerant work, and 
soon afterward began the publication of a secular paper 
in Steubenville, Ohio, entitled The True American, 
which continued up to the beginning of the rebellion, in 
1861, when he entered the army as Chaplain of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. After 
serving for « year and a half in this capacity, he was 
appeinted a Chaplain in the regular army. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate, and he was stationed 
at Memphis, Tennessee, where he remained until Janu- 
ary 4, 1866. He received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Adrian College, Michigan, in 1866. 

In person Dr. Ragan is large, without corpulence, 
muscular, erect in form, manly in bearing, and of com- 
manding presence. His whole physiognomy is indica- 
tive of great mental power, of strong will, and of un- 
faltering self-reliance. As a preacher he has more than 
ordinary power. His thoughts are always dignified, his 
language well chosen and copious, and his manner 
earnest and impressive. His cast of mind is peculiarly 
philosophical. He deals with principles mainly, and 
these he develops with much ability, and with such 
reference to their practical application that he may be 
properly considered a practical rather than a theoretical 
preacher. 


Rev. Ancet H. Basserr was born at 
Sandwich, Mass., July 1, 1809. His parents emigrated to 
the then village of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1810. From in- 
fancy, therefore, he was reared in the West. In 1821, at 
twelve years of age, he embraced the Christian religion, 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. From 
his youth he was conversant with the controversy on 
church government, which resulted in the formation of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. He was identified with 
the reform party which seceded from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in that city in 1828. His age at that time 
was nineteen. August 30, 1830, he received license to 
preach. Three days after, viz., September 2, the Second 
Annual Conference of the new denomination convened 
in Cincinnati, and he was by that body received into the 
traveling connectio. and appointed to a circuit. 

In the outset of the new connection, such was the de- 
mand for laborers, that young men were “thrust out,” 
who wuuld gladly have taken more time to seek proper 
qualifications. For his first year in the itinerancy Mr. 
Bassett was appointed assistant colleague to the Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, now of the Pittsburg Conference. For his 
second year he served in the same relation to Rev. Dr. 
Z. Ragan, in each instance upon a large circuit. The 
work was then new, and embraced large tracts of terri- 
tory. Indeed, for four or five years the Ohio Conference 
included the entire West; but not less than twenty con- 
ferences have been set off and have gone into effective 
operation within the same scope since the subject of this 
sketch entered the Conference. Subsequently, for many 
years, he was placed !n charge of various circuits and 
stations, and he was one year a College Agent. When 
quite a young man, he was chosen to serve as Secretary 
of his Annual Conference, and he so served for seven 
successive years. He was called from this position to 
the Presidency of the Conference. This was at a period 
when the office involved arduous duties, with extensive 
traveling through a large district. He was again elected 
to serve in this relation for four years, and retired from 
it in 1845, to take charge of the religious paper of the 
denomination, then called the Western Recorder, and 
which had been commenced several years before by 
Rev. C. Springer, at Zanesville, Ohio. For ten years 
Mr. Bassett conducted this journal as an individual en- 
terprise, under the sanction and patronage of his Con- 
ference, and, it may be said, of nearly all the Free State 
Conferences. In 1855 the publication was transferred to 
the Church, and became its religious organ for the entire 
North and West. A. H. Bassett was now, by a General 
Convention, unanimously elected to serve as Editor and 
Book Agent under the new arrangement. He was re- 
elected in 1858 to the same service; but in 1860, the 
duties in both relations having become too oppressive 
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to be united in one person, he was, by a General Con- 
vention, elected Publisher and Book Agent, while Rev. 
Dr. G. Brown was chosen Editor. In 1862 Mr. Bassett 
was re-elected by General Convention, and served until 
near the end of 1864, when, in poor health, he resigned 
his position, and retired for the remaining portion of 
the term. The General Conference, however, of Novem- 
ber, 1866, at Allegheny, Pa., and again at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May, 1867, chose him to serve as First Publishing 
Agent. Mr. Bassett waa elected from time to time a 
representative to all the General Conferences of his de- 
nomination, for nearly thirty years past, and aleo a dele- 
gate to all the General Conventions (seven in number) 
delegated and held by the Free State or Anti-Slavery 
Conferences. It was his lot to conduct the press through 
several periods of critical agitation in the Church. He 
was one of the founders of the Book Concern, located at 
Springfield, Ohio, and delivered the Address at the lay- 
ing of its corner-stone in 1860. He is now devoted to 
the care of this establishment. 

As a preacher, Mr. Bassett is plain and practical. He 
is more eloquent in his consistent private life than in 
his public ministrations in the pulpit; yet his sermons 
are always full of sound thought, suggestive sentiment, 
and are spoken with a frankness and freedom that win 
their way to the hearts of the audience. Mr, Bassett is 
a chaste writer and an instructive preacher. 


Cornetius Springer was born of 
Swedish parentage, near Wilmington, Del., December 
29, 1790. He is the fourth descendant from Charles 
Christopher Springer, so favorably referred to in Clay's 
“Swedish Annals” and Ferris's “ Original Settlers on 
the Delaware.” 

His parents removed to Western Virginia in 1798, and 
settled in the forests below Wheeling. In i806 they 
removed to Ohio and again settled in the forests, near 
Zanesville. He had, therefore, but littl opportunity for 
education ; but by intelligent and industrious use of the 
meager advantages he had, he acquired a good knowledge 
of English literature. At the age of twenty-one he 
engaged in school-teaching, as affording the best avail- 
able opportunity for coming in contact with books. 

In 1808 he was converted under the ministry of Rev. 
Robert Manly, and joined the M. E. Church. 

Mr. 8. served as lieutenant of a company in the “ war 
of 1812," and acquitted himself with distinction. 

In 1816 he quitted a position in the Academy at Putnam, 
opposite Zanesville, to enter the itinerant ministry of 
that denomination, in which he continued about thirteen 
years. He was one of the first men in the West to ad- 
vocate reform in the government of the Church. As early 
as 1822-23, he wrote a series of articles on the subject, 
which were published in the Wesleyan Repository. But 
although he desired a modification of the government, 
he never would have left the denomination upon that 
account. When, however, his associates in the contro- 
versy and his friends holding common sentiments were 
expelled on account of their opinions, he felt himself 
bound in honor and by Christian morality to go with 
them into their new isolation; and he was, therefore, 
one of the founders of the M. P. Church, and of course 
one of its leading men. 

His first year in the new organization was spent in 
forming churches in Western Virginia, in the Monon- 
gahela Valley. After filling several other appointments, 
he was appointed by Conference as editor of the Methodist 
Correspondent, a semi-monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the Church. This he published four years. 

In July, 1839, he commenced, on his farm near Zanes- 
ville, the publication of the Western Recorder, a weekly 
paper authorized by the Pittsburg Conference as its 
official organ. 

In the midst of the anti-slavery agitation he conducted 
the paper with such prudence and discretion as to insure 
the success of the Recurder, and contribute largely to the 
welfare of the denomination. 

After publishing the Recorder for six years, Mr. 
Springer found that his eyesight was being damaged by 
his literary labors, and that he must, therefore, withdraw 
from them. The paper went into other hands, and Mr. 8. 
retired to private life. 

Since retiring from regular itinerant labors, he has 
been engaged chiefly in the management of his beautiful 
estate, ‘** Mcadow Farm,” one of the finest in his county. 
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Joun Scorr, D.D., editor of the 
Methodist Recorder, and one of the leading ministers in 
the Pittsburg Conference of the Methodist Church, was 
born in Washington Co., Pa., October 27, 1820. His early 
educational advantages were limited, but he improved 
them as well as his circumstances would allow. 

In September, 1832, he united with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. In February, 1842, he was licensed 
to preach, and in September of the same year was re- 
ceived in the Pittsburg Conference and assigued a field 
of labor. Since that time, he has regularly performed 
ministerial duty in his Conference until November, 1864, 
when he was appointed to his present position, to which 
he was re-elected by the General Conference of 1866. 
He was a member of the Non-Episcopal Convention of 
1866, and of the last two General Conferences of his 
Church. 

In the ministerial work, he served four years on cir- 
cuits, sixteen years in stations (chiefly in and about 
Pittsburg), one year as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Mission Board, and one year as President of the Confer- 
ence. Disliking office, he declined candidacy for the 
latter position a second year. Besides the usual minis- 
terial work, however, he served several years, without 
general travel, as Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Missions, and during three years of the time edited 
and published the Missionary and Sabbath School Journal, 

He received the title of D.D. from Washington College, 
Pa., an institution under Presbyterian patronage. 

Both as a writer and a preacher, Dr. Scott develops 
the peculiarities which constantly evince themselves in 
his social intercourse—cool prudence, steady judgment, 
rather an excess of caution, yet an earnestncss unmis- 
takably constant, and an honesty and candor which 
inevitably command respect and confidence. In social 
life, he mingles with personal dignity an affability and 
kindly playfulness which make his society a constant 
pieasure to his intimate friends. Besides his frankness, 
his moral probity, his cordial geniality and his steady 
constancy attract the friendship of the sensible and pious, 
and settle it as a perpetuity. 

This is a marked character. The mental forces pre- 
dominate much over the physical. He is an earnest and 
deep thinker, a warm advocate, and a candid doer and 
speaker. He has a very powerful sense of duty, in fact, 
self-sacrifice in its discharge should characterize him as 
a minister and friend. His vital forces appear to be 
decidedly in the descendant, and we would caution him 
against excessive mental effort if he would prolong his 
days and his labors of love. 


Wittiam Reeves, D.D., was born 
in the village of Staplehurst, Kent, England, December 
5, 1802. Owing to his parents’ circumstances, his educa- 
tion was confined to the facilities which a small town 
afforded. 

He was the subject of religious impressions from 
childhood; but owing to want of vitality in the State 
Church, in which he was reared, and other unfavorable 
influences, he did not enter upon a spiritual life until the 
year 1825. Immediately upon doing so, however, he felt 
the fire of religious philanthropy, and began to call sin- 
ners to repentance. He was soon recommended by his 
pastor (then a Dissenting minister) to apply to the Mis- 
sionary College, with a view of preparing for a foreign 
field. But, unfortunately as it then appeared, through 
pecuniary embarrassment, the number of students in the 
institution could not be increased for awhile. So, hear- 
ing of the revivals of religion in the United States, he 
emigrated in 1829 to this country; and being an ardent 
advocate for both civil and ecclesiastical liberty, he cast 
his lot with the infant Methodist Protestant Church, at 
the city of Cincinnati, and received an appointment from 
their firet annual conference, namely, to travel Zanesville 
Circuit. He has since served in many circuits and 
stations, usually with marked success, and always with 
credit to himself and the Church. He has repeatedly 
been a member of the General Conference, and was one 
of the very few Northern men who attended the one held 
in Lynchburg, Va., immediately after the Northern Con- 
ference had suspended official relations with the Southern 
wing on account of slavery. He has been President of 
Pittsburg Conference six years, two full constitutional 
terms; which, as the office is annually elective, is an un- 





usual honor. At the last General Conference he was 
elected Fraternal Messenger to the Conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Church in England. 

Dr. Reeves is a man of medium height, of very erect 
figure, and has black hair, dark-brown eyes, dark com- 
plexion, a large mouth, with full protuberant lips, and 
wears a certain air of sobriety which makes his presence 
commanding and impressive. He is apparently about 
fifty-two or fifty-three years of age. 

Ready, facile, prompt, he can never be called on amiss, 
either for a sermon or a speech. He seems to be alike 
at home in argument, in philosophical discussion, in 
exegesis, and in fervent appeal. He may, with peculiar 
emphasis, be called a good preacher and an able theologian. 

Here is a very striking face—an impressive personale 
in every respect. His character is a strong one, and 
most likely to be strongly manifested. He has a keen 
perception, strong sympathies, much self-reliance, and 
but little vanity. He is evidently enduring, tough, and 
wiry in physique. He is one to be trusted, and trusted 
implicitly. 


ALEXANDER Crark, A.M., pastor of 
the First Methodist Church at Pittsburg, and editor 
of the “Schoolday Visitor,” was born in Jefferson Co., 
Ohio, March 10, 1884. His father is of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent ; his mother was born in the Highlands of Scotland. 

He received an ordinary English education in the com- 
mon schools of his native State, engaging during the 
intervals of school in manual labor. But the routine of 
school studies did not satisfy him, and hence from an 
early age he had a thirst for general literature and science, 
which he exerted himself in every honorable way to 
gratify. As his father’s means were limited, he used 
when a boy to make simple articles of domestic ware, 
and peddle them through the neighboring viNages, to 
obtain money for the purchase of euch books as he 
wanted. At the age of seventeen he began to teach 
school, and continued teaching for several years, all the 
while, however, himself delving for knowledge and cul- 
tivating his tastes. 

After he had taught for some six years, he conccived 
the idea of starting a school-day paper. To think was to 
execute, and the publication was soon announced. 
Without capital, influence, or experience—with the 
greater part of his subscribers in his own village school— 
the success of the enterprise, which was then a novelty, 
was more than doubtful. But he had counted the cost. 
As the subscriptions were too meager to pay the printers, 
he bought printing material, instructed himself in its 
use, did his own work, and thus was independent. As 
soon as it became evident that “The Visitor” would 
live, it increased rapidly in circulation, and became 
profitable. It is still published under his editorship in 
the city of Philadelphia, and is second in interest and 
popularity to no educational journal in the land. 

In 1861 Mr. Clark was ordained as a minister in the 
Methodist Protestant Church. In September, 1862, he 
was appointed pastor of a congregation at New Brighton, 
Pa., one of the charges belonging to the Pittsburg Con- 
ference. In 1863 he became associated with the cele- 
brated Dr. T. H. Stockton in the joint pastorship of the 
Church of the New Testament, Philadelphia, where he 
remained until he was called to the charge of a large and 
popular Independ@ént Methodist Church at Cincinnati, 
known as “‘Union Chapel.’ He remained there two 
years, when he resigned the position to resume regular 
work in his own Conference. He now occupies its prin- 
cipal pulpit, where he has just had a year of great pros- 
perity in his charge. He received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts from Mt. Union College in 1864, and 
also from Otterbein University in 1865. He was a mem- 
ber of the Non-Episcopal Convention in May, 1866, and 
of the General Conference of 1867. 

Mr. Clark’s prominent characteristics as a writer and 
speaker are exquisite taste united with sturdy strength; 
the elegance and polish of the poet and scholar, joined 
to the earnestness, directness, and vigor of the intrepid 
advocate of right, and the bold, unflinching denouncer of 
wrong. His style is ornate without frippery, and elegant 
without affectation. He is one of those few public men 
who utter great truths and discuss important principles 
in the glowing language of genuine poetry. Asa speaker 
to children he has had great experience and success. 





He is a hard worker day and night, in-doors among 
books or out-doors among men, and overtaxes his phys- 
ical strength to fill the measure of his ambition. The 
only books he has yet published are a story of school life 
entitled “* The Old Log School House,” and a compilation 
of school dialogues. These, with many fugitive poems, 
sketches, sermons, etc., have given him an enviable 
reputation in the literary world. 


Horace Barton Knient, A.M., was 
born in Rutland, Vermont, about the beginning of the 
year 1818. At the early age of nine he became an orphan 
by the decease of his father. His educational advan- 
tages were limited to the common schools of the day, 
save one quarter's tuitierat a select school. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to the print- 
ing business, in the Herald office, in his native village. 
At this he continued to work until he was nearly twenty- 
two years of age. He then united, as an under-graduate 
and probationer, with the Troy Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and pursued the ministry in 
connection therewith for seven years, graduating to the 
offices of Deacon and Elder. 

When what was called the “ Wesleyan movement” 
was inaugurated by Rev. Orange Scott and his associates, 
Mr. Knight sympathized with it, and in 1847 withdrew 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1848 united 
with the New York Conference of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection, and for three or more years was con- 
nected with the “Wesleyan Book Concern,” then lo- 
cated in the city of New York. Subsequently, viz., in 
1856, he was elected the Book Agent and Publisher of 
the denominational organ, The Wesleyan, located at Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. This position he resigned in 1858, leaving 
the Concern in a much more prosperous state, financially, 
than when he took hold of it. Since then he has been 
devoted to the regular work of the ministry at Seneca 
Falls, Albany, N. Y., and more recently at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1843 Middlebury College, Vermont, conferred 
upon him the fionorary title of A.M., at the instance 
of the late Senator Foote and others, members of that 
corporation. 

In person he is of rather slender build, hair brown, 
and complexion light. He is about five feet ten inches 
in height. Asa preacher, Mr. Knight is clear in thought 
and eloquent in language, sometimes rather systematic 
and precise, but he is never without earnestness and 
fervor. His sermons are always reformatory and ap- 
propriate to the times, and evince a thorough knowledge 
of human nature. In social life he is courteous and 
genial, with an inclination to pleasantry. The leading 
traits of his mental and moral character and habits are 
frankness, courage, common sense, observant sagacity, 
sterling integrity, and firmness. 

Thie gentleman should be distinguished for his enter- 
prise and industry ; for his practical judgment, taste, and 
order, and for his analytical ability, appreciation of 
utility, and good-nature. He is nota proud man in the 
true sense of the term, but is ambitions, fond of dis- 
tinction, and careful to avoid criticism or reproach. He 
is well organized temperamentally, and should be quick 
of perception and sprightly in action. 


Josern J. Smirn, A.M., President of 
the New York Conference of the Methodist Church, was 
born in New Jersey, February 3, 1817. At the age of 
fifteen he united with the M. P. Church. In 1835, at the 
age of eighteen, he was licensed to exhort, and a few 
months afterward he was licensed to preach. Having 
by this time fully made up his mind to devote himself to 
the ministry, he induced his father to release hin from 
the labors of the farm and place him under the care of 
Rev. A. Lane, to study theology and such other subjects 
as would tend to qualify him for his chosen work. 

The following year he entered the itinerant ministry. 
Finding there the inconvenience of his lack of education, 
he resolved to apply himself to study, which he accord- 
ingly did with success. So large was his desire for cul- 
ture, that he included Latin and afterward Greek among 
his studies, and pursued them with the same resolutencss 
that he did the rest. 

Besides occupying many important positions in his 
own Conference, Mr. Smith has frequently served with 
distinction in the general bodies of the Church. In 1850 
he was a member of the General Conference which met 
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at Baltimore; in 1854 he was a member of the General 
Conference at Steubenville, O.; in 1858 he belonged to 
the Convention which met at Springfield, O., where the 
Conferences North and West separated from those South. 
He was also a member of the Pittsburg Convention of 
1960, and the Cincinnati Convention of 1862; and he 
represented his Conference in the Union Convention of 
May, 1966, which met at the Union Chapel, Cincinnati. 

He is now serving for the fourth year as President of 
his own Conference, and his third as pastor of the Grand 
Street Methodist Church, Brooklyn. 

In person, Mr. S. is of medium height, compactly built, 
-and wears a general air of physical and mental robust- 
ness. And, indeed, this is the Jeading characteristic of 
his mind—robustness. He is a man of strong common 
sense, withont affectation, without circumlocation, al- 
most without any of the aids of art. He says his say 
with directness and strength, and is usually satisfied 
with that. He is esteemed a cool and wise counselor, a 
sensible preacher, and a thorough and efficient executive 
officer. 


Dennis B. Dorsry, M.D., was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Angust 24, 1830. His parents removed, 
in 1881, to Wheeling, Va. (now Weat Va.), and in 1840 to 
Steubenville, Ohio. He was educated principally in the 
free schools of that State. As his parents were poor, 
young Dorsey had to leave school while yet a boy and 
look to his own exertions for support. He obtained em- 
ployment in a printing-office, but he did not lose sight of 
the object of his kopes—becoming a physician. In order 
to secure time for stady, he begun to teach school before 
the age of eighteen. In 1849 an opportunity for learning 
practical pharmacy and also for practicing medicine at 
Bellefonte, Pa., was offered by a relative, Dr. J. P. Gray, 
now Superintendent of the State Insane Asylum at Utica, 
N. Y., and this opportunity was embraced. 

Meantime, the solemn problems of moral relations and 
obligations were occupying his mind, the*result of which 
was a determination to consecrate his life to the service 
of God. In 1850, therefore, he returned to Steubenville, 
and in that year or the next received license to preach, 
from the M. P. Church at that place. He served several 
charges in Ohio up to 1855 (and while in Cincinnati at- 
tended medical lectures), then went to Western Virginia. 
His health having declined, he practiced medicine for 
two years near Wheeling, but also, part of that time, had 
charge of a small circuit. He was a member and one of 
the secretaries of the General Conference of 1858. In 1859 
and 1860 he served as President of Western Virginia Con- 
ference. In 1861 he was sent from Monongalia County te 
the Wheeling Conventions, but before the close of the 
second Convention received a commission as Surgeon 
of the Third Regiment (West) Virginia Infantry, and in 
that regiment passed through the severe eampaigns of 
Rosecrans, Milroy, Fremont, and Pope, in W. Virginia 
and Virgina, receiving in 1862 promotion to the position 
of Medical Purveyor of General Sigel’s corps. These 
campaigns broke down his health, and the position was 
resigned. Soon after leaving the army he was elected 
editor of the Wesfern Methodist Protestant, and served 
assuch. He is now pastor of Fairmont Station, West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Dorsey has written several works, chiefly literary, 
some of which have appeared anonymouely. An elaborate 
“History of the Methodist Protestant Church” and a 
work entitled “The Methodist Itinerant’s Manual” are 
unpublished. He is now engaged in writing a meta- 
physical work, “The Rationale of Réligion, or Experi- 
mental Piety Considered in Relation to the Laws of 
Mind.” 

Dr. Dorsey is a thorongh metaphysician. His sermons 
are metaphysical, and yet so ingenious withal as to be 
popular and impressive with the masses. He preaches 
the “new” things more than the “old,” and has a way 
of getting the attention with the very first sentence of a 
discourse and holding it till be has finished. His preach- 
ing is conversational, which is the highest type of oratory, 
yet he makes no pretensions in this direction. 

He has not yet fully identified himself with the newly 
organized Methodist Church, but owing to peculiar 
ecclesiastical affairs in West Virginia, remains a Metho- 
dist Protestant for the time being. He is non-episcopal 
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own time and way fall in rank with the hosts of his co- 
adjutors in the cause of lay representation. His position 
ecclesiastically is in keeping with his intense individ- 
uality, and if not universally appreciated at present, 
will eventually take its recognized place in the page of 
his history in harmony with all the events of his life, 
which he claims as his own more than any form of fashion 
or fitment of human arranging. 

A sedate, settled, and somewhat intense cast of coun- 
tenance is presented in this portrait of Mr. Dorsey. His 
strong Firmness and Human Nature coupled with more 
than average philosophical insight, tend to render him 
somewhat opinionated, if not dogmatic. He has a good 
deal of imagination, and yet a pointedness and directness 
of expression which would in the opinion of most people 
ally him with the practical. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The Methodist Church, or, as it was lately styled, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, is, as has been already in- 
dicated in many of the preceding biographical sketches 
of its prominent ministers, a religious body formed by 
the separation of a considerable number of the clergy and 
laity from the Methodist Episcopal Church. This separa- 
tion took place in 1830, and was primarily occasioned by 
the dissatisfaction felt, by those who withdrew, with the 
episcopate and the organization of the conferences, as 
recognized in the parent church. 

Previous to 1828 strenuous efforts were made by those 
who seceded to secure a more general representation of 
the clergy and laity in the conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but the “ reformers,” being in the 
minority, failed, and many of them were expelled from 
the conferences. In November, 1830, those who were 
interested in the new movement met in convention in 
Baltimore, and organized a new religious society under 
the name of * Methodist Protestant Church.” 

The doctrinal views of this society are the same as 
those held by the parent body, while the chief featares 
in which it differs from the latter in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment are, its non-recognition of the episcopate, and lay 
representation. The General Conference meets once in 
four years, and is composed of an equal number of 
ministers and laymen, viz., one delegate of each order 
from every thousand communicants. The Annual Con- 
ference is composed of all the regularly constituted itin- 
erant ministers of a district, and has the control, witha 
few limitations, of that district. There is also the Quar- 
terly Conference, which is composed of the trustees, 
ministers, preachers, etc., in the station, mission, or 
circuit of which it is the immediate official meeting. 

The itinerancy of this Church is so modified that 
preachers and people may remain together for an indefi- 
nite period, if mutnally satisfied. 

The Methodist Church now includes the Wesleyan 
connection, another branch from the Methodist Episco- 
pal stem, which was organized in 1843. The latter, how- 
ever, can not be regarded as homogeneous with the 
Methodist Protestant, although it is in harmonious co- 
operation with that body. A partial union of the two 
societies was effected at a convention held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in May of the preeent year. The returns for 1865, 
as published in Goss’ “ Statistical History,”’ represent 
the number of those connected with the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church to be 105,120, of which namber there are 
about 60,000 communicants, while the Wesleyan connec- 
tion claims upward of 25,000 members. These figures 
probably include the Southern portion of the M. P. 
Church, which does not properly belong to the new 
organization. In the interest of this religious body 
there are four weekly periodicals, seven colleges, and 
three or four other educational institutions. 


_——> <> 


EVENING MEDITATION. 





Wuen the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight, 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door— 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 





Come to visit me once more, 


PURITANISM. 





THE name Puritan, now three hundred years 
old, was first applied to those conscientious 
persons who desired a more marked separation 
from the Roman Catholic Church than the 
services of the English Church seemed to af- 
ford, and they claimed that the sacred Scrip- 
tures were the only authoritative rule of faith 
and practice. Hence they regarded traditions 
and human authorities and restrictions in mat- 
ters of religion as not binding on the conscience. 
Subsequently, however, the irreligious and 
openly vicious came to call all persons Puritans 
who were strict and serious in pursuing a holy 
life, even though they did conform to the Es- 
tablished Church. Before the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a portion of the non-conform- 
ists began to question the prevailing opinions 
concerning doctrinal points, including predes- 
tination and free-will; and under the arbitrary 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. all persons 
who opposed their theory of government were 
regarded as Puritans. Hume applied the name 
to three classes, viz.: the political Puritans, 
who maintained the highest principles of civil 
liberty; the Puritans in discipline, who were 
averse to the ceremonies and government of 
the Established Church; and the doctrinal 
Puritans, who rigidly defended the religious 
system of doctrines of the first reformers. 

The Puritans overthrew English royalty and 
established the commonwealth. On the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, of course the name Puri- 
tan became one of reproach, as implying an 
unreasonable degree of austerity in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters, and this is the lead- 
ing idea in regard to them at the present day 
by those who are not of their way of thinking. 
Persons representing the three classes above 
referred to formed the bulk of the original set- 
tlers of New England. 

In regard to the Puritans who emigrated to 
North America, and whose influence has been 
so strongly manifested in the civilization of 
the continent, Bancroft, the historian, says: 
“They were formal and precise in their man- 
ners, singular in the forms of their legislation, 
rigid in the observance of their principles. .... 
But these were only the outward forms which 
gave to the new sect its marked exterior. If 
from the outside peculiarities which so easily 
excite the sneer of the superficial observer we 
look to the genius of the sect itself, Puritanism 
was religion struggling for the people.” 

If asked for a concise definition of Puritan- 
ism, this, we think, would answer: Religion in 
earnest, universal education, and uncompromis- 
ing CIVIL LIBERTY. 

SECTARIAN SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 

In the settlement of America there were five 
or six prominent points made by people from 
different countries and creeds, and their style 
of civilization and secular progress were accord- 
ingly modified. The Puritans settled New 


‘England in four colonies or focal centers, to 


wit: the Plymouth Colony (by the passengers 
of the Mayflower), the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
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pany, the Connecticut settlement at Hartford 
and Windsor, and the New Haven Company 
at and near New Haven, Ct. The Hollanders 
settled at New York and up the Hudson River, 
and their religion was according to the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, which was in doctrine 
and discipline similar to the Presbyterian. 

Ww. PENN brought English civilization and 
the Quaker religion to Pennsylvania, and to 
this day the doctrines he taught and the gentle 
manners he introduced mark the character and 
habits of the people at and near the place 
where he planted his colony. 

Lord Baltimore, one of the chief colonists of 
Maryland, brought the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to these Western shores ; and in that State 
—Maryland—there are numerous seats of learn- 
ing under the care of that Church, anda much 
larger proportionate number of native adher- 
ents to that faith than in any other State of the 
Union. 

In Virginia, at Jamestown, the Episcopalians 
of England landed and established a colony, 
and their faith and form of worship for many 
years took the lead in the number, wealth, and 
influence of its membership. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church having the same articles of 
faith and a form of church government some- 
what similar, has since made great headway in 
that State. 

In the Carolinas the French Huguenots 
founded a settlement. Having suffered perse- 
cution in the old country, they were great 
sticklers for individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment. This sentiment marked their career so 
’ late as the formation of this government, and 
they were the last to waive State sovereignty 
and come into the Union of the States. This 
spirit, by a secular perversion supported by Cal- 
houn, became the ultra doctrine of State rights 
which culminated, under a warped construc- 
tion, in secession and rebellion. Now, it is to 
be hoped—by the aid of telegraphs, railroads, 
steamships, and UNIVERSAL COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION—that religious sectarianism, State 
pride, and exclusiveness will be modified if not 
overcome, and that the American people will 
be more homogeneous, at least in spirit, and 
that religion and liberty, hand in hand, may 
lead the people of this great country to pros- 
perity and happiness. 

——————- ee oe 

Have your Likeness Taken.—Not long 
since a lady entered a photographic gallery, 
dressed in the habiliments of mourning. By 
her side was a sweet child, toward whom her 
eyes ever wandered, her tender watchguard 
plainly bespeaking the love ofa mother. Her 
errand was told—to obtain a likeness of her 
boy. Upon its delivery to her, a tear trickled 
in her eye as she looked upon it, and as only a 
bereaved one could say it, she feelingly ex- 
pressed her deep regret that she was without a 
good portrait of the child’s father, now passed 
from earth. Upon being asked whether she 
had any sort of a picture from her husband, 
she replied, “Only a poor faded one, made 
years ago.” She was asked to bring it in, and 








with what directions she could give. The artist 
had no doubt of his ability to furnish her with 
a correct likeness of the loved but lost one. 

The old picture was furnished, all the sug- 
gestions she could make were heard, and the 
matter left with the artist. Time passed on, 
and the widowed mother called to learn the 
result. It was shown her. Again she wept; 
but this time they were tears of joy. “It’s he! 
it’s he!” said she, “and it looks as though it 
could almost speak.” Her little faded keep- 
sake had been copied, enlarged to almost life- 
size, and now appeared as in health and beauty, 
the partner of her young choice. She pressed 
it lovingly to her lips, and not the least of the 
artist's reward was her touchingly eloquent 
thanks for his well-directed and successful 
efforts. 

We shall all “be changed,” and it may be a 
satisfaction to our surviving friends to look on 
that which will represent the original. Every 
son and every daughter would like to possess 
a good likeness of father and mother, and 
every parent, friend, lover, husband, and wife 
would like to possess even the image of the 
loved one. Then why not? 


~~ 





LIMBLESS, YET TRIUMPHANT. 


BY ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 


A youne mother lies “ faint with pain-bought 
happiness,” stretching out expectant arms to 
clasp, for the first time, her babe. Why is the 
imploring action so strangely unheeded ? What 
means the look of dismay on the face of nurse 
and physician? the irrepressible exclamation 
of horror which bursts from the lips of the 
newly-made father? Why do the supplications, 
the terrified inquiries of the agonized mother 
call forth no response? She knows that her 
child lives—she can hear his low wailing. 
Bring him to her—she will take no denial! 
Silently and sorrowfully the babe is laid on 
her breast. Then, indeed, her anguish breaks 
into loud lamentations, into rebellious cries 
against the decrees of Heaven. Lovely, in her 
eyes, is the baby face upon which she looks 
down; but she holds in her arms the trunk of 
a male infant curtailed of arms and legs! 

The voice of superstition mutters that the 
father is accursed. He belongs to the proud 
Mac Murrough Kavanagh clan, rigid Roman 
Catholics; he wooed a daughter of the Ormonde 
family, Irish Protestants, and in order to wed 
her renounced his faith and espoused her. By 
this act, men said, he had drawn down a curse, 
which fell upon his son and heir. Little they 
dreamed how triumphantly that child's life 
would disprove their complacent interpretation 
of God’s supposed chastisement. Arthur Mac 
Murrough Kavanagh, whose existence com- 
menced forty years ago, in the midst of such 
piteous lamentations and hopeless agony, was 
destined to afford one of the grandest illustra- 
tions of the conquering power of mind over 
matter, of the potency of will to mold and 
rule untoward circumstances. His wonderful 
intellectual activity, his indomitable perseve- 








rance and moral courage have surmounted 
nearly all his corporeal imperfections. 

Last November he was elected as parlia- 
mentary representative of Wexford County, 
Ireland. It may well be imagined that his 
first entrance into the House of Commons, and 
his “swearing in,” presented a singularly inter- 
esting scene. He approached thé table, where 
he was to take the oath, in a handsome cane 
arm-chair, with a mechanism let into the arms 
and communicating with wheels below. His 
appearance reminded one of a bust or medal- 
lion. He has fine, well-cut features, and eyes 
that beam with intelligence. His bust is of 
handsome mold. The stumps of his arms are 
dwarfed to five inches; he has but six inches 
of muscular thigh stumps—their terminations 
give not the faintest indication of hands or 
feet. He took the Testament reverently be- 
tween his two diminutive arms, listened to the 
oath, kissed the book, received between his 
stumps a pen from the clerk of the House, 
placed it in his mouth to steady and square it 
with the parchment on which he had to write, 
then taking the pen again in his arms signed 
without the slightest awkwardness, writing 
exceedingly well, and evincing perfect coolness 
and self-possession. Having signed, he wheel- 
ed himself toward the Speaker, to whom he 
bowed—the usual ceremony of shaking hands 
being necessarily omitted. 

When he voted, the Speaker made an excep- 
tion in his favor, and allowed him to record 
his vote without passing with the other mem- 
bers through the lobbies. 

He is often carried out of the House by his 
servant, upon whose back he springs with 
great agility. He takes the deepest interest in 
the debates, and his countenance usually wears 
the most enjoying expression. Much is ex- 
pected of him, and, doubtless, he will not belie 
Oe pret promise. 

r. Kavanagh has large estates in Wexford, 
Kilkenny, and Carlow, Ireland. He is greatly 
beloved by his numerous and prosperous ten- 
antry. He has a wife remarkable for her beauty 
and the loveliness of her character, and is bless- 
ed with a large family of exceedingly hand- 
some children. His accomplishments are man 
and varied, and of the precise character whic 
his physical imperfections would seem to ren- 
der impossible. He is an excellent caligraph- 
ist and an artistic draughtsman. He wrote 
“ The Cruise of the Eva,” a lively, entertaining 
book, and made the sketches himself during 
the cruise. He is the most expert of yachters, 
an wen sportsman too, an ‘unerring 
shot. Still more remarkable, he is a dashin 
huntsman. When -hunting, he sits in a sort o 
saddle basket, and his reins are managed with 
marvelous expertness; and still more astonish- 
ing, he is noted for the manner in which he 
drives a “ four-in-hand.” 

He is not only a man of literary tastes, but 
an able orator, while he brings to the consider- 
ation of every public question the resources of 
a highly cultivated mind. And this is the man 
whose birth was » cme or yr a curse upon his 

mts, whose life seemed as though it must 
inevitably be an existence of hopeless misery 
and endless deprivation! but who has given 
theastonished world a brilliant example of in- 
telligence, courage, hope, perseverance, fertility 
of resources, invention, triumphant success. 

Lonpon. 
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“Iv I might give a short bint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
mice of telling unbiased truth, let him procieim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 





Tuanxservine Day.—The holidays of 
the year are to human life what hotels 
on the wayside are to the traveler, or 
as bright particular stars are to the 
night. As we look back over the years 
that are past, however obscured the 
common days of the year may have 
been, the cherished holidays bring to us 
a light as warm as summer, and voices 
as sweet as bird-songs in the garden. 

Human souls seem to require set times 
in which to be happy in concert ; joy is 
thus enhanced and sanctified. If one 
must be sad and sorrowful, there is a 
plaintive joy in having that sorrow a 
common one, hence set times of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer find in the human 
soul an answering emotion. 

Tuanxseivine Day was born of human 
necessity; it was destined by its New 
England founders to take the place of 
other holidays regarded by them as 
superstitious ; but a strange mutation has 
time made in respect to the séntiment 
which designated this day, for while 
the day itself is kept by the children of its 
originators with a joy not surpassed by 
that of its founders, other holidays have 
been incorporated into the popular calen- 
dar which were repudiated by the early 
Puritans. 

Thanksgiving Day is the great social 
and religious festival of New England, 
and is a legacy of the Puritans. They 
regarded Christmas as a relic of Catholi- 
cism or Prelacy, and since they had been 
persecuted and driven into a foreign 
wilderness, they held all holidays of the 
Established Church as symbols of op- 
pression, and accordingly passed laws to 
punish the observance of Christmas; and 
for many years in New England Christ- 
mas was not observed at all, and its 
original significance was not therefore 





appreciated by the descendants of the 
Puritans. As, however, the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians gradually 
came in and formed a part of the body 
politic, Christmas was revived, and now, 
although Thanksgiving crowns the re- 
ligious days as Independence Day crowns 
all secular days, still Christmas is cher- 
ished by the children of the Puritans 
with a joy and entered upon with an 
alacrity not surpassed by the strictest 
Roman Catholic or the most sincere 
Episcopalian. It is a pleasant fact to 
record, that throughout the United States 
Thanksgiving day has become a word 
not only meaning joy to the people, but 
it is now regularly appointed by procla- 
mations of State Governors, and gener- 
ally by the President of the United 
States, 

Thanksgiving Day is celebrated on 
Thursday, and by most of the States the 
same day in the month of November is 
chosen. The Governor’s proclamation 
making the appointment is read in all 
the churches, and there are appropriate 
sermons and religious exercises. Widely 
scattered friends meet at the bountiful 
Thanksgiving dinners, and the roast 
turkey, the plum puddings, the mince 
and pumpkin pie are supposed to be a 
part of the institution. Weddings, in 
New England especially, are celebrated 
on the evening of that auspicious day, 
when all hearts are thankful and hope- 
ful. 

The prime object of the appointment 
of this day was one of solemn prayer 
and thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
year, and especially for the bounties of 
the harvest. 

In addition to these ideas, it is com- 
mon for ministers to give expression to 
opinions relative to great national affairs, 
and some of the ablest discourses through- 
out the chief towns of the United States 
are published in the newspapers, and 
disseminated throughout the entire 
country. 

We say, All hail to Thanksgiving, to 
Christmas, to New Year’s, and to every 
other day when heart beating in unison 
with heart can forget the dull monotony 
of real life and rise in sentiment and 
aspiration, and meditate thankfully on 
the beneficence of the Giver of all good, 
and look forward hopefully to a future 
which a true faith joyfully depicts. 


Setr-Hetr.—There are some young 
men 4nd young women who are willing 
and anxious to do something. Others 
shrink from task or toil, and from choice 
eat the bread of idleness all their days. 
The first may be without means, educa- 
tion, or apparent opportunity, and yet they 
“make their way” against opposition 
and adversity, acquiring knowledge, ac- 
cumulating property, commanding suc- 
cess. Instead of passively waiting on 
circumstances, they force circumstances 
to wait on or yield to them. Many a 
poor boy, at the age of fifteen, without 
a dollar in his pocket, his entire ward- 
robe tied up in a cotton pocket-handker- 
chief, has started out in the great wide 
world among total strangers, to better 
his condition, to seek his fortune, and, 
being fortified by good habits and correct 
moral principles—thanks to a temperate 
father and a praying mother—he pursues 
his course steadily, and always “ onward 
and upward.” He commences at the 
bottom of the ladder—before the mast— 
an errand boy, a porter, clerk, apprentice, 
—and works up. If thrown out of em- 
ployment by fire or flood, he readily be- 
takes himself to whatever offers, and is 
soon in a better situation than before. 

Mind you, reader, this courageous, self- 
helpful young man is not only sober—he 
is honest, industrious, frugal, watchful, 
care-taking, reliable. If a lady, she fits 
herself to teach, and becomes efficient ; 
she writes for the newspapers and maga- 
zines, becomes an author, and shines in 
“literature.” Or she may study a pro- 
fession—medicine—and this field is now 
open to her; she takes a place at once in 


care of an asylum ora hospital. If she 
chooses Art, she draws, paints, models, 
composes, or teaches the same. If she 
learns a trade, and has ability, she will 
soon turn her skill to good and profitable 
account, and be independent of father, 
uncle, or brother. Can she teach? It is 
one of the highest callings on earth. It 
is the best personal discipline one can 
have. It is useful every way, and the 
young lady who has had two, three, or 
five years’ experience in teaching school, 
will make all the better wife, mother, 
and helpmeet. ‘“ Where there is a will, 
. there is a way.” 

Newsboys and book agents become 





editors, authors, publishers, and book- 
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sellers; mechanics become manufacturers, 
architects, builders; students become 
teachers, preachers, and professors ; clerks 
become merchants, bankers, brokers, busi- 
ness men, etc. Then we have, rising 
from the common walks, our farmers, 
navigators, soldiers, statesmen, and the 
rest. It is the self-helpful who rise to 
stations of usefulness, honor, and trust. 
Young man! whither are you drifting ? 
eh Ie 

Winter Reapine.—Now that the har- 
vest is over, and the summer is past—the 
barns, granaries, and cellars filled with 
bountiful nature’s rich products, the 
wherewithal to supply the inner man— 
thoughtful persons will cast about in search 
of the most nutritious “food for the 
mind.” One class will select for its men- 
tal pabulum educational, scientific, and 
religious books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers, having personal improvement in 
view. Another class will select the light 
story papers, cheap novels, and the comic 
journals. They want, and will get, mere 
amusement, excitement, and mental dis- 
sipation. Feeding the mind on husks, they 
will soon have intellects and memories 
like a sieve or a funnel, blank. Others, 
still lower, will seek the literature of the 
street, the race-course, the ring, the play- 
house, the cockpit, and the drinking sa- 
loons; accounts of prize-fights, robberies, 
murders, and rapes delight them; they 
will be filled with what they feed upon, 
and become what these influences are— 
low, bad, base, brutal. The jail, the 
prison, or the gallows awaits them! 

Hack political blowers fill their sheets 
with slang and bluster, echoing the noisy 
demagogues who imbibe whisky and 
chew or smoke tobacco, and make for 
themselves a little local fame by defam- 
ing their betters. These blatant sheets 
are numerous, noisy, and filthy. We are 
now entering upon trying times, and we 
call on all good men of every sort and 
sect to stand by and defend the ricur, 
and to direct the turbulent passions they 
can not restrain. Mere party newspa- 
pers will become simply public nuisances 
which decent men and women will not 
use — except to kindle fires. Time — 
once lost can never be regained—is too 
precions to be spent in reading or in list- 


ening to the low vulgar trash of foul-* 


mouthed babblers. Turn your backs 





upon them if you would escape contam- 
ination. 

Public and private libraries will be 
stocked with all the choice new books of 
the season, and our winter evenings may 
be made most pleasant and profitable by 
each member of the family. 


eS oor oe 


How ro Save Monry.—The question, 
“ How can I save money ?” is often ask- 
ed, especially by worldly young men— 
“ good fellows,” generous, honorable fel- 
lows, who would not be “outdone” in 
hospitality even by a prince. We have 
given attention to the subject—looked at 
it from a phrenological point of view— 
and have come to the following conclu- 
sion : 

The office of Acquisitiveness is to get, 
and of Secretiveness to keep. These 
two organs have to do with the acquisi- 
tion. of supplies for our bodies — food, 
clothing, comforts, luxuries—and with 
the means for our improvement. It is 
the perversion of these faculties—and 
the dormancy or absence of the moral— 
that leads to theft, robbery, and deceit, 
or makes one mean, stingy, penurious, 
sordid, miserly. The strictest economy 
is not incompatible with the largest gen- 
erosity. One should save, that he may 
have the more to give. Waste nothing; 
carefully utilize all things—time, labor 
money. It is the prodigal, the spend- 
thrift, the glutton, the intemperate, who 
waste all these. Vain and silly persons 
empty their purses to pay for foolish 
finery for the envious to look at, thus 
robbing their minds to ornament their 
backs. <A sensible person looks first to 
utility, propriety, and comfort rather 
than to show, and will seek to improve 
the mind rather than to decorate the 
body. 

But this is moralizing. The reader 
desires to be told how he may save mo- 
ney. Well, here is the recipe: Cut off 
at once all superfluous wants. Do you 
smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco? Quit it, 
and see what a large leak you will stop. 
Do you drink ale, porter, beer, wine, 
whisky, etc.? Stop these, and another 
stream isdammed. Do you run after ne- 
gro minstrels, circus clowns, play-actors ? 
Or do you buy lottery tickets? Put in 
a peg here, and say, “ No more of that.” 
Do you buy flash jewelry—fiash litera- 





ture—or flash clothing? Do you bet on 
fast horses—fast oarsmen—fast walkers, 
or other “ fast” objects? Ifso, you will 
inevitably lose. It will, in the long run, 
make you poor, if nothing worse. 

The right way to save money is, first, 
to EARN it ; secondly, to use it religiously, 
i. ¢., in accordance with your highest 
moral sense. You are to regard your 
money or other property as so much sub- 
stance placed in your hands for tempo- 
rary use, for which you are to give ac 
count, and with the Saviour for your 
counselor and guide, you will not “ fool 
away yourmoney.” Every dollarshould 
be used with His sanction, His approval. 
Religious men are, the world over, far 
more saving, and at the same time far . 
more philanthropic than the irreligious. 
Who support our foreign and domestic 
missions? Who provide asylums for 
the insane, infirm, and imbecile? Who 
build and sustain our churches, our col- 
leges, and our schools? Take away the 
religious portion of a community, and 
what would there be left? We grant 
there are generous skeptics, infidels, athe- 
ists, and even liberal gamesters ; but all 
these could be spared, without disturbing 
the foundations of good society. These 
worldly ones—or the great majority of 
them—live for themselves, and live in vain. 
They frequently become poor, dependent 
paupers, and fill our almshouses. They 
never learn the art of saving—or, rather, 
of spending money wisely. “Giving, while 
living,” to good objects, according to our 
means, never impoverishes. No man 
feels poorer for performing consistently a 
generous act. 

To save money, one must be industri- 
ous and live temperately. He will thus 
preserve his health, save time, and escape 
doctors’ bills. He must exercise his in- 
genuity, and make his mind save his 
hands. He should, as far as possible, 
avail himself of improvements which 
conduce to the welfare of society. He 
should duly appreciate light, air, water, 
wind, tides, steam, electricity—all the 
agencies of art and nature, and use skill- 
ed labor. He should also come under 
religious influences, fortify himself against 
the temptations of pride, vanity, inordi- 
nate affection, and love of money. He 
must subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature; should, when circumstances per- 
mit, take a wife, settle down, and occupy 
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a respectable position in society, and he 
will then be in the true way of savine 
MONEY, not for its own sake, but for the 
good he may do with it. 


NEW PHRENOLOGISTS. 





Every year ripens the public mind in respect 
to the truth of Phrenology and its utility as an 
aid in choosing pursuits and rearing children 
rightly. The mother and the teacher, and here 
and there the preacher, are beginning to learn 
that Phrenology is a friend and benefactor. 
Young men just emerging from home protec- 
tion to an independent life of their own, in- 
stinctively ask, “ What can I do best? who will 
guide me in the right way? for what has God 
ordained me?” He would not waste five years 
in an experimental apprenticeship to some 
business or profession to which he is not 
adapted. Who can point out to him the right 
path? These questions arise in the minds of 
young men in every town and hamlet in the 
land. They come to us in letters by post; in- 
quirers come from a distance to consult us 
in person, and we feel the need of being in 
a hundred distant places at once to answer 
these requests. Men write us, “Is there a good 
phrenologist in or near Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Charleston, Savannah, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Nashville, Pittsburg, Richmond, New 
Orleans, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec? (not to 
mention nearly all the towns and cities of the 
old world.) I would consult a person who is 
versed in phrenological and physiological sci- 
ence. I would know what I am best calculated 
for, what I ought to do or study. Should I 
build ships or navigate them? should I till the 
soil or wield the implements of some art or 
trade ?” 

With respect to most of these letters we are 
obliged to say, there is no settled phrenologist 
in any of the places mentioned. 

We can not be everywhere. Much of this 
great work must be done by others. We have 
instructed a few pupils who are doing good 
work for the cause, and achieving for themselves 
reputation, standing, and remuneration ; but as 
yet these are too few to reap the broad field of 
America, which is already ripe for the harvest. 
Since we commenced the practice of Phre- 
nology, a whole generation has passed away, 
and another now occupies its place. Those 
friends who hailed our first appearance are 
mostly sleeping in the tomb. A new genera- 
tion has come, and as we advance in years the 
thought occurs, who shall carry on the work 
when our voices are hushed and our hands are 
still? The public to-day, in the United States 
alone, would support a thousand or more good 
phrenologists—men devoted to their work, im- 
bued with its spirit and qualified for their 
duties. Three or four populous counties is a 
sufficient field to give full employment to a 
phrenologist, if he will bring his knowledge 
and his talents to bear practically upon the 
wants of the people, and those who understand 
the science can thus serve their fellow-men 





and secure an adequate support. Many launch 
forth into Phrenology expecting to run a bril- 
liant career, acquire a fortune in two or three 
years, and retire. In no other pursuit—except 
it be of the rashly speculative kind—do men 
attempt this. They study law, expecting to 
follow it for life, and to grow up into their 
profession as they grow in knowledge, manli- 
ness, and honor. Men study the healing art 
and the sacred profession; they become teach- 
ers, editors, shipmasters, or farmers, not expect- 
ing to reap a golden harvest and retire before 
their beard is grown. Men endowed with an 
earnest spirit and an honest desire to serve the 
world while they acquire an honest support, 
may enter PHRENOLOGY confident of success, 
assured of respect and sympathy—with here 
and there a touch of opposition—and as good a 
compensation for talent, honesty, and industry 
as in any other pursuit. 

Our class for the instruction of students will 
be opened on the 6th of January next. Those 
who wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which it affords, may address us, asking 
for a circular entitled, “ Instruction in Practi- 
cal Phrenology,” which will set forth the topics 
embodied in our course of instruction, together 
with the works most essential for students. 


ob oo ——__—_ 
WHO SHALL RULE OVER US? 


In republican America, where every citizen 
has the right of private judgment—the right of 
choice as to who shall make and administer 
the laws—the right, in short, to be his own 
man and master—he comes short of his duty if 
he fails or refuses to qualify himself to take 
part in the management of public affairs. One 
and all are interested in the right administra- 
tion of a good government. It will not an- 
swer, it is not right for any man who enjoys the 
advantages of a free government to claim ex- 
emption, or to excuse himself from taking part 
in the election of officers, the payment of taxes, 
or other duties devolving on the citizen. Shak- 
ers, Quakers, Non-resistants, religious men, 
business men, and the rest, who ignore politics, 
leave it for the rabble, the riff-raff, the ignorant 
mob, to have it all their own way in the elec- 
tions, just because these and other pharisees 
decline “ mixing up with the vulgar herd.” If 
we would provide education for the young, good 
government, security, prosperity, and peace for 
ourselves and our posterity, we should see to it 
that, in all cases, we select and elect “ the right 
man for the right place.” Have our religious 
teachers, religious journals, and religious men 
and women nothing to say or do in this matter? 
Why not take a part? why not speak out? Is 
sectarianism so much more holy than good 
government that our preachers fear contami- 
nation by speaking words of caution and in- 
struction, and by voting? We would have 
godly men take part in all secular matters 
having for their object the education, govern- 
ment, and elevation of the nation and the race. 
And why not elect to civil offices educated 
clergymen? As a rule, they are far better 
qualified to legislate than one in ten now 





elected. Besides, they are, as a class, temper- 
ance men—ordinary politicians are not. They 
are also self-regulating, and do not resort to 
pistols nor bowie-knives, which some politicians 
do. They are honorable and honest, which 
many politicians are not. Let us suppose that 
it were left for the clergymen throughout the 
United States to choose who should be our 
representatives, legislators, judges, justices, 
treasurers, jailers, sheriffs, and so forth—would 
there not be a far better class of officers than 
at present? We think there would. We know 
there are bad men in the pulpit—indeed, they 
may be found in all callings, even among 
phrenologists ; still there are fewer bad men 
among the clergy than in any other equally 
large class, and we wish to see them take an 
active part in secular as well as in religious 
affairs. If our religious newspapers will but 
take the lead—and they are at the head of the 
press—they can have it as it ought to be. If 
they remain silent, the vagabonds will, as 
formerly, elect low, bad, perverted, whisky- 
drinking, boxers, showmen, gamblers, and 
demagogues, in place of statesmen. Ameri- 
cans! whom will you have to rule over you? 
a ot ee 

ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Owing to the length of 
our first biographical article, and the amount 
of other good matter already in type, we have 
been obliged to defer the article on “Social 
Relations” until our next number. We shall 
also serve up for the intellectual consideration 
of our friends, articles on “ Cromwell,” “ Turkey 
and the Sultan,” “ A Glimpse of the Paris Ex- 
position,” and a second installment of that 
readable commentary, “Saints and Sinners,” 
besides our usual, or rather unusual, variety of 
other things improvable and enjoyable. 

—_——— oe oe 

DRvUNKARDS IN ENGLAND.—The London (os- 
mopolitan says: Two thirds of the crimes and 
more than half of the follies of the world aro 
committed under the influence of intoxication. 
And yet men will continue to “ put an enemy 
into their mouths to steal away their brains!” 
Among the lower classes in London there is 
more out-door drunkenness than we have ever 
seen in any other city. Nothing is more dis- 
gusting to the eye, to the nose, or to the moral 
sense than one of these driveling, staggering, 
stinking street drunkards. “If aman will play 
the fool, let him do it in his own house,” says 
Shakspeare ; and, to repeat the advice, we say, 
if men will get drunk, let them shut themselves 
up for it. Here is a stanza we learnt in child- 
hood; let all who find dram-drinking their 
easily-besetting sin engrave it as an amulet on 
their hearts: 

Oh, whisky, thou’rt the greatest curse 

To soul, to body, and to purse; 

Pandora's box held nothing worse 
Than whisky. 

[There are in England to-day 600,000 drunk- 
ards! Every year, for more than twenty years 
past, more than 60,000 drunkards die in England 
Whocan estimate the crime, poverty, ignorance, 
and misery following in this train of this tide 
of drunkenness !] 
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On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us i all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Mfhe.—Onbanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Hosea iv. 6. 








CONGERNING MAN. 


Tue N. Y. Christian Intelligencer publishes 
the following interesting and instructive digest 
of the human organization : 

Wonders at home by familiarity cease to ex- 
cite astonishment; but thence it happens that 
many know but little about the “ house we live 
in”—the human body. We loek upon a man 
as we look upon a house from the outside, just 
as a whole or unit, never thinking of the many 
rooms, the curious passages, and the ingenious 
internal arrangements of the house, or of the 
wonderful structure of the man; the harmony 
and adaptation of all his parts. 

In the human skeleton about the time of ma- 
turity are 165 bones. 

The muscles are about 500 in number. 

The length of the alimentary canal is about 
82 feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult is near 30 
pounds, or full one fifth of the entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length and four 
inches in diameter, and beats 70 times per min- 

. ute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 times per 
day, 36,772,000 times per year, 2,565,440,000 in 
three-score and ten, and at each beat two and 
a half ounces of blood are thrown out of it, 
one hundred and seventy-five ounces per min- 
ute, six hundred and fifty-six pounds per hour, 
seven and three fourths tons per day. All the 
blood in the body passes through the heart 
every three minutes. This little organ by its 
ceaseless industry, 

In the allotted span, 

The Psalmist gave to man, 
lifts the enormous weight of 360,700,200 tons. 

The lungs will contain about one gallon of 
air at their usual degree of inflation. We 
breathe on an average 1,200 times per hour, in- 
hale 600 gallons of air, or 14,400 gallons per 
day. The aggregate surface of the air-cells of 
the lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area 
very nearly equal to the floor of a room twelve 
feet square. 

The average weight of the brain of the adult 
male is three pounds and eight ounces; of a 
female, two pounds and four ounces. The 
nerves are all connected with it, directly or 
through the spinal marrow. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and minute ramifi- 
cations, probably exceed 19,000,000, in number, 
forming a “ body-guard” outnumbering by far 
the mightiest army ever marshaled ! 

The skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one fourth to one eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Its average area in an adult is 
estimated to be 2,000 square inches. The at- 
mospheric pressure being about 14 pounds to 
the square inch, a person of medium size is 
subjected to a pressure of 40,000 pounds! 
Pretty tight hug. 





Each square inch of skin contains 3,500 
sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of 
which may be likened to a little drain-tile one 
fourth of an inch long, making an aggregate 
length over the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the 
body almost forty miles long. 

Man is made marvelously. Who is eager to 
investigate the curious, to witness the wonder- 
ful works of Omnipotent Wisdom, let him not 
wander the wide world round to seek them, 
but examine himself. “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” 


eo 


WHAT OCAN IT BE? 


Dzar Mr. Eprror: In alate number of your valuabie 
JourRNAL I noticed an article headed “ Twelve Ways of 
Committing Suicide.” I send you the thirteenth—which 
you have inadvertently omitted—in the form of a riddle, 
for publication, if you see fit. M. A. Woop. 

What harmless-looking thing is this? 
Surely it never did amiss! 

A thing so simple and £0 plain, 
Could never much have given pain. 


Hold, sir, you do not know me well— 
Have patience and Ill briefly tell ; 

As harmless as I seem to be, 

I'm of a murderous pedigree. 


Pride is my father’s hated name, 
And Cruelty my angry dame; 
I’m courted by my lady fair, 
Who prizes me with tender care. 


I visit in her dressing-room, 

And sleep amid her nice perfumes ; 
I often on her toilet lay, 

And doze the lonesome night away. 


Nay, more—in her caresses chaste 

She always binds me round her waist; 
At home, abroad, afar, or near, 

I'm her companion everywhere. 


And thongh I am a wicked elf, 
Delighting to amuse myself, 
Sometimes, to give my mistress pain, 
I almost squeeze her waist in twain. 


Yet, strange to tell, the more she’s squees'd, 
The more she seemeth to be pleased. 
That I'm an ingrate is most clear, 

By such return for all this care. 

I pluck away the lily fair, 

And spread a livid paleness there ; 

I snatch with glee the rosy glow, 
And let the sickly saffron grow. 

I blight the luster of her eyes, 

And stain her orb with languid dyes; 
That rosy archer called a smile, 

I strangle ere it breathes awhile, 

And plant disease’s pungent smart, 
And like a vulture gnaw her heart ; 
My name, upon your mind indorse it; 
My gentle mistress calls me—CorssgT ! 


ew oe + 
INSANITY. 


Insanity is declared by medical writers to 
be a disease of high civilization. Nations who 
are most civilized and enlightened are more 
apt to be afflicted with it than those who make 
little or no mental exertion. It is very rare 
among the Africans or Indians, because they 
do not exert the mind to any marked degree. 
Dr. Livingstone states that he only found one 
or two instances of it among the tribes that he 





visited; but one of the Bakwains whom he 
wished to take to Europe with him became in- 
sane from the throng of new ideas which op- 
pressed him, and committed suicide before the 
voyage was over. [More likely from being 
forcibly separated from home and kindred 
than from any “ throng of new ideas.”—Ep.] 

Insanity until recently was almost unknown 
in China, owing to the strict despotism under 
which mental activity was restrained. Lately, 
however, the increase of the use of opium has 
enlarged the number of lunatics. India is com- 
paratively free from it. It is less frequent in 
those parts of Europe where political freedom 
is restrained than in countries which have con- 
stitutional governments. In France, the pro- 
portion of the insane is about one to one thou- 
sand inhabitants; in England, one to seven 
hundred and eighty-three ; in Scotland, one to 
five hundred and sixty-three ; and in the United 
States, one to seven hundred and fifty. 

Of the poor, warped, excitable eccentrics 
who do not figure in the reports, there are, 
alas! a great many. The excessive use of 
stimulants, alcoholic liquors, tobacco, etc., are 
among the causes. Inordinate affection is an- 
other; and this leads to unseen evils, which 
undermine the bodies and minds of thousands. 
More Christianity, is necessary to save the 
world from insanity and the weak ones from 
suicide. A healthy body, with a well-balanced 
mind and with Christian principles, never be- 
came insane, and never committed suicide. 

oe 


HBALTH—LONG LIFE. 


Ir was the celebrated Dr. Abernethy, I be- 
lieve, who left at his death a sealed envelope 
said to contain the secret of his success as a 
physician, and upon being opened was found 
to contain simply the following prescription: 
“To insure continued health and a ripe old 
age, keep the head cool, the system open, and 
the feet warm.” The important part of the 
above directions is to “keep the system open,” 
for if this is done the head will be very apt to 
be cool and the feet warm. There are many 
ways of keeping the system open, but the best 
way to do this is by proper diet, by eating 
something- at each meal that has a tendency 
this way. Graham bread, apples, peaches, 
strawberries, dewberries, blackberries, whortle- 
berries, and “last but not least,” tomatoes, are 
all good for this purpose. The last article 
named, I believe, is the best, and it is a very 
easy matter to keep a supply of tomatoes for a 
large part of the year by planting some early 
and some late. A vigorous and popular writer 
says that “ perpetual youth was the fountain 
for which the chivalrous Spaniards sought 
with the enthusiasm inspired by sincere faith 
in its existence. That there is far more youth 
for the human race than is enjoyed, there is no 
doubt. The average life of man has been, and 
ever will be, affected in its length and plea- 
sures by his habits. It is, we believe, no fable, 
the tale of men living centuries in the earlier 
ages of the world, when the habits and pursuits 
of men were purer and simpler than they since 
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have been and now are. The American peo- 
ple, could they have their tastes and feelings 
so changed that honest, peaceful agriculture 
would be the goal of their physico-industrial 
ambition, and the whole nation be transformed 
into simple-lived and happy peasantry, with 
plenty to eat, drink, and wear, and no inordi- 
nate craving for more, three generations would 
not pass without lengthening their average life 
at least one fourth. They now hurry them- 
selves out of the world by exciting and strain- 
ing the delicate net-work in which soul and 
body are compounded. And this goes to prove 
that life, peace, and pleasure are granted to 
man just in proportion to the truthfulness of 
his thoughts, habits, and pursuits.” 

To insure health, the best plan is to study 
the subject by taking such works as THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (which has been 
battling manfully in this field for many long 
years) and other publications, and every reader 
ought to try and do some good by extending 
their circulation, for in regard to health mat- 
ters it is indeed true that “the harvest is ripe, 
but the laborers are few.” Let us all stop 
spending money for pills, powders, and slops, 
and save it, 30 that when diseased we can avail 
ourselves of rest, simple food, pure air, and 
good water, and let the doctors “ throw their 
physic to the dogs.” ALEXANDER KING. 


$e 


JEREMIAH DAY, D.D., LL.D. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tats portrait of the venerable ex- 
President of Yale College, taken, we 
suppose, when he was about ninety years 
of age—it being the last one for which 
he sat—evinces some interesting points, 
not to say peculiarities. His head was 
large, not from side to side, but from the 
ears upward and forward. 
will notice great length from the open- 
ing of the ear to the root of the nose, 
and in another line from the same point 
reaching to the top of the forehead. The 
front or intellectual lobes of the brain 
were very large. He had immense per- 
ceptives, indicating a practical and scien- 
tific cast of mind, the desire for knowl- 
edge, the ability to acquire it, and the 
power to teach it to others. 

He was capable of sharp and exhaust- 
ive analysis, and had the power to ex- 
press in clear and strong terms the 
knowledge he possessed. He had a most 
excellent memory, as evinced by the 
great fullness across the center of the 
forehead, and from the root of the nose 
upward. Behold how prominent and 
expanded the forehead where the hair 
joins it! indicating very large Compari- 
son, or the power of analytical thinking. 





The reader 








JEREMIAH DAY, D.D., LL.D. 





He had also a profound capacity for the 
investigation of subjects of a deep and 
philosophical character, and his judgment 
was not warped by passion or prejudice. 

The top of the front part of the head 
was very high, showing Benevolence in 
a large measure—and that benignant ex- 
pression of countenance is in perfect har- 
mony with universal good-will, the desire 
to be a benefit and a blessing to all. His 
Veneration was large, hence his mind 
reached upward toward God, and things 
holy and devout, with a steady strength, 
capable of leading others toward things 
sacred. 

If there are heads to be found in har- 
mony with the highest order of religious 
and philanthropical feeling, that of the 
late President Day is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. 

His Conscientiousness was amply de- 
veloped, and his life was a pattern of 
equity. He was cautious, sensitive with 
respect to reputation, and he prized the 
good opinion of his friends. He had a 
serene but not an austere dignity, and 
that dignity was mingled with such 
depths of kindliness as to give him a 
fatherly interest in everybody whom he 
might guide and benefit. 

The sense of property, the faculty 
which gives policy, and the appetite, 
appear not to have been strong. Tem- 
perance came natural to him; avarice, 
and artifice, and double-dealing were no 
part of his nature. Frank, persistent, 
prudent, sensitive, sympathetica!, devo- 
tional, thoughtful, and practical, he was 
eminently fit to be a leader and educator 





of young men, and to stand at the head 
of one of the leading institutions of learn- 
ing in America. 

His feeble constitution was, doubtless, 
owing to the want of digestive power— 
it exhibited itself in that hollowing or 
narrowness of the cheeks; but that large 
chin, and that full cheek-bone, with the 
well-set features, indicate a good déal of 
constitutional vigor and endurance. The 
large chin indicates a favorable circula- 
tion; and with his temperate mode of 
living, and his peaceful spirit, his life was 
greatly prolonged. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

On Thursday evening, August 22d, Jeremiah 
Day, D.D., LL.D., died at his residence on 
Crown Street, New Haven. He was ninety- 
four years of age on the third of the month. 
His feebleness had confined him to the house 
since last winter. His death was not unex- 
pected; yet the reception of the news will sad- 
den the hearts of thousands who, as students 
during his presidency, learned to esteem and 
venerate him above every other man. Till the 
last commencement he has been present at 
every Alumni meeting. 

Ex-President Day was born in New Preston, 
Ct., August 3d, 1778. His father was a Con- 
gregational clergyman. A student pursuing 
a course of theology with him acted as private 
tutor for the family. Under his instruction he 
fitted for college. He entered Yale College in 
1789. Feebleness of health compelled him to 
relinquish his studies for two years. He gradu- 
ated in 1795. He acted as tutor in Williams 
College from 1796 to 1798. In 1798 he received 
the Master’s degree at both Yale and Williams 
College. In 1798 he became tutor at Yale Col- 
lege, which position he filled till 1801. In 1803 
he was elected Professor of Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy, which posi- 
tion he held till 1817. This year Middlebury 
College conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
and he was also elected to the presidency of 
Yale College on the death of Dr. Dwight, 
which office he filled till 1846. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred on him by Concord Col- 
lege in 1818, and Harvard College in 1831. 

The year of his graduating, Rev. Dr. Dwight 
assumed the presidency. He came from Green- 
field, Mass., where he had been conducting a 
school. No better indication of the repute in 
which the then young Mr. Day was held could 
be asked, than his being chosen to succeed 
President Dwight in the school at Greenfield. 
He continued teaching here till he accepted the 
tutorship in Williams College. While a tutor 
at Yale College he pursued a course of theo- 
logical study. Though elected to the profes- 
sorship in 1801, he did not enter upon his 
duties till 1803. Through the feeble state of 
his health at this time, his friends expected 
but a brief life was in waiting for him. It was 
at this time that he commenced a thorough 
system of physical training and a careful diet. 
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With a feeble constitution, impaired by ill- 
health, an early death was predicted by his 
friends; yet he lived to the remarkable age of 
ninety-four. Up to the time of his confine- 
ment he walked daily to the post-office, and 
generally walked to church at the college 
chapel every Sabbath. Under his presidency 
of nearly thirty years the College was greatly 
prospered. His mode of discipline was kind 
yet rigid. A word of disapproval was never 
forgotten. He commanded the respect of every 
student. Whatever measures were taken by 
the faculty that were distasteful to the students, 
he was never blamed. It never seemed pos- 
sible to them that he could do anything that 
was wrong in the least. 

He was the author of a series of mathema- 
tical works which have passed through many 
editions, and been used in many of the colleges 
of the country. “Day’s Mathematics” are 
familiar to every graduate of the last thirty 
years. Many a student poring over them has 
uttered many a hard word about them, but 
never one about their author. He wrote also 
two treatises on the Will, and several miscel- 
laneous articles for reviews and monthlies. He 
was never considered as a man of brilliancy in 
one field, but rather as a man of solid attain- 
ments, perfectly and symmetrically developed. 
He was a correct thinker and a clear reasoner. 
He very seldom gave a wrong judgment on 
any subject. His opinions on religious sub- 
jects were of great weight. He was accus- 
tomed once a week to have a meeting at his 
house of several ministers, to talk over and dis- 
cuss theological questions. These meetings 
were coutinued till about a week before his 
death. President Day spent the latter part of 
his life in the family of his son-in-law, Prof. 
Thacher. Here everything was done to make 
his last days peaceful and happy. 

His funeral was attended from the Center 
Church, on Monday afternoon, the 26th of Au- 
gust. Though it was vacation, and most of 
the graduates had but recently been at Yale 
College, yet a large number were present. The 
discourse was preached by President Woolsey. 
His text was: “ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

+ 


A BANKRUPT merchant, returning honre one 
night, said to his noble wife: “ My dear, I am 
ruined; everything we have is in the hands of 
the sheriff.” After a few moments of silence, 
the wife looked calmly into his face and said: 
“ Will the sheriff sell you?” “Oh,no!” “Will 
the sheriff sell me?” “Oh, no!” “ Will the 
sheriff sell the children?” “Oh, no!” “Then 
do not say we have lost everything. All that 
is most valuable remains to us—manhood, 
womanhood, childhood. We have lost but the 
results of our skill and industry. We can 
make another fortune, if our hearts and hands 
are left us.” 

Can we wonder that, encouraged by such a 
noble wife, he is now on the road to fortune 


again? 





THE DRUNEKARD’S SONG. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Wirs eyelids tearful and red, 


In rags scarcely hiding his shame, [wretch 


On the cold pavement stone sat a driveling 
Resting his tottering frame. 





Want and sorrow and crime 
His bosom with anguish had wrung, [clear, 
And in trembling tones that once had been 
The “ Song of the Drunkard” he sung. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
In poverty, thirst, and in pain! 
It may drive me to madness and woe, 
But yet I will seek it again. 
Brandy and gin and rum, 
Rum and brandy and gin, 
The fiery cup, I must drink it up 
To feed the fire within! 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
To drown the thought of the past; 

My brain is scorched with the liquid fire, 
And my life is ebbing fast. 





Drink! drink! drink! 
*Tis the only solace I crave, 

For my friends are gone, and my loved ones all 
Forget their woes in the grave. 





ed 


“ But in the silence of midnight gloom 
A mild blue eye I see, 

And she whom I loved long, long ago, 
Breathes softly a prayer for me. 

And close at her side, my darling child 
Smiles fondly on me then, 

While I half decide, between shame and pride, 
To shun the tempter’s den. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
Alas! for the rum-bound slave; 
In vain may he seek his chain to break, 
Or call on a brother to save. 
Oh, men! if such ye be, 
Oh, men! with mothers and wives, 
It is not liquor ye traffic in, 
But human creatures’ lives. 


“Rum and brandy and gin, 
Brandy and gin and rum, 

With glittering baits ye spread the snare, 
And call your victims to come. 

Music and dance and the joyous laugh 
Ring loud in the dazzling room ; 

But little they think that every drink 
Hurries them on to the tomb. 


“Oh, but for one short hour! 
To stand as a man among men, 
And the welcome smile. of each friendly face 
To greet with a welcome again. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel; 
To know the joys of my own fireside, 
And the well-earned evening meal. 


“But why for the early dead 
Do I heave the drunkard’s sigh ? 
*T were better far than a life with me 
In the peaceful grave to lie. 
In peverty, sorrow, and pain 
My little ones languished for bread, 
And the wife of my youth, the gentle and good, 
Pined away in a comfortless shed. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
In the early morning light, 
And drink! drink! drink! 
When the stars are shining bright, 
Till the brain begins to swim, 
Till the fount of tears is dry, 
And the fire of the cup that I press to my lips 
Glares out from my spectral eye. 


“ Gin and brandy and rum! 
Rum and brandy and gin! 
I can not stop, though every drop 
Be changed to flame within. 
But deeper woe is theirs who for gain 
Fill up the poisoned bowl, [stained 
Whose hearts are seared, and whose hands are 
With the blood of a human soul !” 


With eyelids heavy and red, 


In rags hardly hiding his shame, [wretch 
On the cold pavement stone sat a driveling 
Resting his tottering frame. 


Want and sorrow and crime 
Had palsied his trembling tongue, 
But still, in a voice that once had been clear, 
(O that its tones could reach every ear!) 
This “ Song of the Drunkard” he sung. 
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THE QUESTION. 





A sort little hand crept into my own, 
And great wondering eyes questioned mine, 

On the uplifted face the spirit light shone 
With a radiance truly divine. 

“Who from my coffin will take me, mamma, 

When I am laid under the ground? 

Will you take me up? or will dear papa? 
You know that I sleep very sound!” 


“The angels will come and take you, my child, 
Aveay to their beautiful home ;” 
“Oh!” then she exclaimed, as sweetly she smiled, 
“T'll play with them there till you come !” 
Saran E. Donat. 


> —— o 
UNDER THE PINSS. 


(Our friend and former assistant, Mr. Jacques, now 
pleasantly situated on a farm among the Pine Hills of 
Georgia, diligently cultivating various fruits, sends us 
the following description of Georgia scenery, and of the 
freedmen as they appear in their new relations. The 
foot-notes are ours.—Eb. A. P. J.] 

Tue hot sun of a Southern summer rides 
high in the heavens, but I feel not its ardent 
glances beneath this friendly shade; and the 
breeze which sweeps through the pine-tops 
with such a grand swell of harmony is not only 
bland and balmy, but refreshingly cool. It 
has but lately kissed’the shining waves of 
Charleston Bay or of Port Royal. 

It is good for body and soul to recline here 
under the pines, on the hill-side, drinking in the 
sights and sounds of this half-wild but beauti- 
fully picturesque country, and breathing an at- 
mosphere untainted by city stenches or by the 
malarias of the death-haunted lagoons which 
intersect the great swamp-forests of the level 
low country of the South. Here the air which 
inflates your lungs is loaded only with the 
odor of the pines, and it is not hard to believe 
it possessed of medicinal virtues. At any rate 
there is here a positive enjoyment in the mere 
sense of animal existence—a pleasure in simply 
being alive—in the involuntary activity of the 
bodily organs—the movements of the heart, 
the tide-like ebb and flow of the blood, the 
rhythmic beat of the pulse, the rise and fall of 
the chest, the measured inspiration and expi- 
ration of the breath. 

Under the Pines! Our pines have never 
had justice done them as living trees. They 
have been appreciated only as lumber! We 
have treated them as we treat our greatest and 
best men—have abused them while living and 
praised them when dead. Our pines are of the 
species called by the botanists Pinus palustris, 
and popularly known as the long-leaved pine 
—a magnificent tree—the monarch of the 
Southern forest. They grow from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty feet in height; are often 
very straight, and sometimes with trunks free 
from limbs to within twenty feet of the top. 
The branches are crooked, often drooping, and 
terminated by bunches of long straw-like 
leaves (called here pine-straw) grouped in 
threes in long sheaths. When young, these 
trees have a palm-like appearance which re- 
minds one of the Orient. The cones are very 
large, nearly cylindrical, and from six to eight 








inches long. The seeds are large and very nu- 
tritious, and are the delight of squirrels, wild 
birds, and poultry, which grow fat on them in 
their season. 

Well, these pines overshadow and surround 
me, but they stand far apart just here, and I 
look through between these columnar boles to 
where, at the foot of the hill, a fringe of bright 
and glossy green-leaved myrtles and hollies 
borders the low grounds which skirt the creek. 
Beyond, in the distance, immense forests of 
pines bound the horizon. 

The rhyming sneer bestowed on some por- 
tion of the Southern country as a land 

Where to the north pine trees in prospect rise ; 
Where to the east pine trees assail the skies ; 
Where to the west pine trees obstruct the view ; 
Where to the south pine trees forever grew, 
may seem not inaptly applied here; but a true 
poet might find in these omnipresent trees a 
fit subject for one of the grandest poems ever 
written. The organ-like music of the wind 
sweeping through their branches has never 
been adequatély described in prose or verse. 
It reminds one strongly of the ocean heard in 
the distance, or of a waterfall; but has a com- 
pass and a sweetness (as well as a grandeur) 
not possessed by either. 

Dr. Francis Pyre Porcher, in his “ Resources 
of the Southern Fields and Forests,” says of 
the long-leaved pine : 

“ The terebinthinate odor of the tree, some 
electrical influence of its long, spear-like leaves, 


a certain modification of ozone (an allotropic. 


condition of oxygen), are severally believed to 
modify the atmosphere and diminish the 
effects of malaria; to which they also present 
a mechanical barrier.” 

He might have added that they serve a very 
useful purpose as lightning conductors; for, 
being so much higher than anything else in 
the regions in which they grow, they convey 
to the earth the electrical fluid, and thus save 
lower objects from being struck; and, like 
some other benefactors, they often perish in 
their self-devotion. 

But grand and beautiful as the living pine- 
tree is, the “ deadened” pines, which lift their 
naked trunks and spread their skeleton branch- 
es abroad in our newly-cleared fields, are most 
unsightly objects. My freedman, Tom, is now 
chopping one of them down in the field yon- 
der, where our peach orchard is to be. It takes 
many a heavy blow to fell the maimed giant, 
but Tom works with a will, and the tree must 
soon come thundering down. 

“And how about the Freedman?” I think 
the reader, who may not care much about my 
pines, is ready to ask. Well, I will tell you 
something about them, as they come and go 
around me here in the “piney woods” of 
Georgia. 

The Freedman is a negro still. Emancipa- 
tion has not suddenly changed the shape of his 
skull, the lines of his features, or the color of 
his skin. He is the same slow, indolent, sen- 
suous, passionate, affectionate, docile, imitative, 
devotional, superstitious, excitable, careless, 
vain, ignorant, blundering, awkward, improvi- 





dent, polite, obsequious, cunning, politic, and 
unprincipled being I knew so well years ago as 
a bondman. If, as the negro has it, “ white 
man berry unsartin,” the black man is just a 
little more so. If you can make it for his in- 
terest to serve you faithfully, he may do it; 
but his notions of the binding nature of a con- 
tract are by no means clear, and he tells the 
truth only when it seems to him best calculated 
to promote the end he may have in view. 
Awaken his sympathy, excite his large benevo- 
lence, flatter his vanity, or appeal to his affec- 
tions, and you may win him at once; but if 
you rely upon his sense of right and wrong, 
you will find your trust, in nine cases out of 
ten, sadly misplaced, Phrenologically speak- 
ing, Conscientiousness does not “ stick out” on 
the African head. That is no wonder, how- 
ever. His training in slavery was not calcu- 
lated to develop it.* 

As a negro—as a freed negro—he is doing as 
well, yes, far better,than could reasonably 
have been expected. Where judiciously man- 
aged, he is working as industriously and as 
efficiently as his natural indolence and lack of 
intelligent skill will permit, and is,as a general 
rule, docile, quiet, and respectful. I have had 
little trouble with my “hands.” One of them, 
getting rather unreasonably lazy, was recently 
discharged, and the aforementioned “Tom” 
sometimes tries my patience sadly by his stu- 
pid awkwardness and careless blundering ; but 
on the whole he is doing well, earning his 
wages and “ rations,” and having an eye to my 
interests, except in cases where they seem to 
conflict with his own. 

From the well-known thieving propensities 
of the blacks I have suffered but little. Even 
my melon patch was left undisturbed ; but I 
have reason to believe that the fact—well 
known in the neighborhood—that I keep one 
of Howard’s breech-loading rifles always at 
hand, has something to do with our immunity 
from depredation. I hear many complaints of 
the unsafe condition of all kinds of movable 
property, and the Freedmen generally get the 
credit for all the stealing done in the country ; 
but there are “mean whites” about here who 
are quite as likely as the “colored brethren” to 
help themselves to what they need but are too 
lazy to earn. 








* In Mrs. E. L. Sherwood’s “* My Experience with the 
Freedwomen,” in the Sept. number of the Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, occurs this passage: ** And yet we must be patient 
with them. They have been taught to shirk, to be im- 
moral, to be everything but what I fancjed I could make 
them by a judicious application of New England ‘ideas.’ 
The poor things must be educated. The wonder is that 
they are no worse. In spite of all my friends’ caution, 
I persist in keeping my pantry unlocked all day long; 
give them free access to its contents, and have found 
them invariably honest and trustworthy—a reputation 
by mo means common among them, for they themselves 
tell of stealing from each other. My losses can all be 
summed up in one can of peaches, and I believe that I 
can see that they do take pride in being trusted. So 
that, after all, I can see one encouraging spot in my 
checkered experience among the Freedwomen, and some 
time I may yet meet with lasting gratitude, and be re- 
lieved from the fear that my cook may take ‘French 
leave’ atanymoment. With this bit of sunshine in my 








prospect I am comforted.” 
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Almost all the Freedmen and Freedwomen 
are making more or less earnest attempts to 
learn to read, and primers are as common in 
their cabins as corn-bread and bacon. A few 
of them will persevere till they become tolera- 
ble readers, but with the majority of the elder 
ones the effort is a spasmodic one and ends 
with the acquisition of the alphabet, or at most 
with the first easy lessons in spelling. The 
children learn rapidly, and, where any one 
will take the pains to teach them, soon master 
the rudiments of an education. They possess 
the imitative faculty in large measure, and 
through that much of their knowledge is ac- 
quired. Some of them are quite a match for 
white children up to a certain low point, but 
when they have reached that, they fall behind 
at once, and, in most cases, soon come to a 
stand-still, further progress involving ideas too 
complex for their comprehension.* 

In this neighborhood educational facilities 
de not abound for either whites or blacks. 
The latter have a Sunday-school, however, 
taught by a colored man, and some of them 
succeed in getting a little instruction from 
some member of their employer's family. 

I have spoken of the Freedmen as polite and 
respectful. I am sorry to be obliged to modify 
this statement, so far as it may be applied to 
the younger members ‘of the colored commu- 
nity. As slaves, the negroes were tayght to be 
polite (if not naturally so), and compelled to be 
respectful to white people. With the elder 
ones the habits thus formed are too strong to 
be broken, but the boys and girls [like the 
whites ?], with their new ideas of freedom and 
equality, are, in many cases, fast losing their 
good manners as well as their habits of obedi- 
ence. 

“Dese young ones dunno dare place, no 
how, nowadays,” said an old negro to me the 
other day. “Freedom ‘pears to spile some 
folks,” he added ; and he was right. It is hard 
to find any good reason in the fact of Sambo’s 
freedom and equality before the law, for his 
speaking of a neighboring planter as “ old man 
Brown,’”* or of another as simply “ Smith,” in- 
stead of respectfully giving them the title of 
Mr., a title, by the way, which they are very 
fond of having applied to them as it now is 
among themselves. 

Formerly all white men, or at least all who 
rose above the ranks of the “ poor white trash” 
—most aptly thus designated—were spoken of 
by the negroes as “gentlemen,” while a black 
man was a “man” simply. It is not so now, 
and here the Freedman is not far in the wrong, 
for unfortunately all white men are not gentle- 
men. 





* A superintendent of a colored school in New York 
tells me that her experience has proved that colored 
children learn faster than white children. 

We had in our collection the skull of a negro that 
showed Causality very large, but on sawing it apart, it 
developed a thickening of the skull upon the inner table, 
showing how nature is true to herself in filling with skull 
the vacuum created by an unuse of brain, and, per conse- 
quence, its decrease. 

* As white boys call their fathers sometimes. 








PORTRAIT OF JAMES P. BECKWOURTH. 





All our new-made yoters are registered, and 
are waiting impatiently for the time to come 
when they can vote, though about what it all 
means they are most profoundly and amusingly 
in the dark. 

Iasked my man Tom the other day if he in- 
tended to vote for a convention. He “reck- 
oned” he should, and added— 

“ [ve seed many a barbecue, but I never yet 
seed a convention, and I dunno what it is, but 
Td like mightily to see one.” 

So we shall, no doubt, have a “ Convention,” 
and all who can will go to see the show. 

I hear the tin horn sound the dinner hour 
on a neighboring plantation, and the Freed- 
men all throw down their implements and 
leave the field. I can not do better, I think, 
than to follow their example, hoping, however, 
to meet the reader again UNDER THE PINEs. 

Down ix GEorGrA. 

—— + <> eo 


JAMES P. BECKEWOURTH. 


Tue following brief note explains itself: 


Orrice oF ‘‘ Rocky Mountain News,” 
DENvER, CoLorRapo. 


Messrs. Eprrors PurENoLoGicaL JouURNAL— 

Gentlemen: Thinking it might interest you, 
I send you a good photograph of the late James 
P. Beckwourth, one of the most remarkable 
mountaineers that ever lived. Yours truly, 

WiiuraM N. BYERs. 

We thank Mr. Byers, who is one of the pro- 
prietors of the Rocky Mountain News, for the 
photograph from which we have engraved 
this portrait, and for the biographical data on 
which our sketch is founded. 

Our portrait, representing our subject when 
in the prime of life, almost speaks for itself. 
One versed in character-reading on phreno- 
logical and physiognomical principles, would 
readily infer the leading characteristics of a 
face so marked. Suffice it for us to say, our 
subject was a mulatto, half Celt and half Afri- 
can—a combination of the active and the com- 
paratively passive. His Irish blood gave rest- 
lessness, impatience, intensity. His African 
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blood tended to give tenacity and power of en- 
durance, while this combination resulted in 
giving impatience of restraint, a love of liberty 
and adventure. There was a large, bony frame- 
work as a foundation; a large chest, with 
ample lungs and heart, giving great breathing 
power and good circulation, while the stomach 
was ample to perform its functions. 

The brain was evidently large, especially at 
the base, and rather long and high. Firmness 
and Self-Esteem were influential. Observe the 
length of the upper lip. His perceptive facul- 
ties were also very large, and he would be not 
only quick to perceive, but also clear and com- 
prehensive, He would remember every object 
observed ; see how broad between the eyes! 
and he would read men, civilized or savage, 
intuitively. The idea-of holding such a spirit 
as this in slavery would be preposterous. He 
would break the chains, or break his neck in 
the attempt. 

Cautiousness was not large, and he would 
venture where most others would not; would 
try experiments absolutely dangerous in them- 
selves. The wonder is that he lived so long. 
But what he lacked in caution he made up, 
in a measure, by an acute practical intellect, 
coupled with strong intuitions. Thus he was 
guarded and guided; for he was evidently 
without a sense of fear, knowing nothing of 
danger, save from absolute experience. 

His Language was large; he would easily 
communicate his desires and purposes, if not 
in one dialect, in another, so that he would be 
clearly understood. With a liberal education, 
one with such an organization could not fail ° 
to take a leading place in some sphere; and 
without education, one having such natural 
talents, strong, practical common-sense, quick- 
ness and clearness of perception, would become 
a foremost man among his chosen associates. 

We see no evidence of compunction here, 
and doubt if he suffered from the feeling of re- 
morse, though he would feel a disappointment. 
Benevolence was not wanting, while Venera- 
tion was full, but Conscientiousness was moder- 
ate. When not especially tempted, he would . 
exhibit generosity, liberality, findor and frank- 
ness; but when pushed by necessity, he would 
stop at nothing. As a friend, his kindness 
could be counted on; as a foe, distance would 
be one’s only security. 

We see nothing of art, refinement, or deli- 
cacy of taste in this countenance, but rather 
a love for the rugged, the rough and the mass- 
ive. His cathedral would be in the mount- 
ain’s top, his art-gallery in the glens and the 
water-falls, and his study the native denizens 
of the forest and the plain. 

There is no malice in this mouth, and not 
much mirth in this head; nor do we see very 
marked indications of affection. His social 
ties would be weak, and easily loosened ; for 
he would be disinclined to pitch his tent, as 
was the custom of the patriarchs of old, among 
the people; but, on the contrary, he would 
most likely be a wanderer and, if perverted, a 
vagabond on the face of the earth. But we 
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have said enough. Let the following biograph- 
ical sketch tell the story. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

This venerable and celebrated mountaineer, 
who was as famous in the peculiar life he had 
chosen as any man who ever lived, is no more. 
He has gone to the happy hunting-grounds of 
the savage race whose customs of life he had 
to such a great degree adopted. Of the exact 
time, place, or manner of his death we have yet 
no particulars ; but it 1s reported as having oc- 
curred in the North Platte country, where he 
has been trapping and trading during the 
greater portion of the last two years. It is 
probable that his death was occasioned by old 
age and the gradual wearing out of his once 
remarkable constitution and powerful physical 
frame. - His age was probably about seventy 
years, though, we believe, he claimed to be ten 
or twelve years older. 

According to his own account, Captain Beck- 
wourth was born in Virginia, near Alexandria. 
His mother was a slave, and his father an 
Irish overseer on her master’s plantation. Not 
relishing a life of servitude, he migrated, of his 
own accord, at an early age, and took up his 
residence north of Mason & Dixon’s line. Soon 
afterward he drifted out toward the wild and 
distant West, and learned his first lessons in 
backwoods life in the wilderness of Missouri, 
when that was the hunting-ground of Boone 
and the old generation of Kentucky hunters, 
who had been crowded beyond the great river. 

- Westport was the frontier post, and the point 
from which daring adventurers took their de- 
parture for the mythical solitudes of the great 
plains and greater mountains beyond. At that 
time, and for many years after, this South 
Platte country had never been trodden by the 
foot of white men. The most daring adven- 
turers had ventured only in the direction of 
New Mexico, for a limited distance up the main 
Platte, and along the valley of the Missouri. 

We think it was in 1817 that young Beck- 
wourth found himself at Westport, and attached 
to one of the caravans of traders and hunters 
which annually made its way out upon the 
“Great American Desert.” Since that time his 
life has been a constant round of adventure. 
Its scenes spread out over the vast region bor- 
dered east by the Mississippi, west by the Pa- 
cific, north by British Ameriea, and south by 
Old Mexico. For half a century he was a 
prominent actor in the real life drama of the 
border and the wilderness. He was one of old 
Louis Vasquez’s party, when he discovered 
and explored this magnificent valley of the 
South Platte, and was a pioneer in many other 
similar explorations. Subsequently he became 
an Indian by adoption, or naturalization ac- 
cording to their customs, and won renown as a 
warrior and leader. For many years he was 
principal war chief of the Crows, and by his 
skill and tact established for that nation a 
prestige in the art of savage warfare which it 
still retains. 

In later years, when Government began ex- 
ploring this Western country, Deckwourth cut 
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loose from his Indian friends and became a 
guide, interpreter, and hunter for various expe- 
ditions. In this capacity he served almost 
every one of the early explorers of any celeb- 
rity. At length, California was discovered, 
or rather its wealth became known. Beck- 
wourth took up his home there in a valley 
deeply hidden in the Sierra Nevadas, which 
took his name, He remained there for several 
years—the first settled home he seems ever to 
have had. At length he fell under the ban of 
the Regulators of that country, who charged 
that he was implicated with a band of horse 
thieves. Whether justly or unjustly we know 
not. At any rate, he was permitted to leave 
the country of his own accord, and at his own 
time. From California he traveled eastward, 
stopped awhile about the New Mexico and 
Texas border, and in 1858 again found himself 
at his old starting-point— Westport, Mo. 

In 1859 he came to Denver, and for some 
time kept a store on Ferry Street. Old Louis 
Vasquez, and “Pike” Vasquez, a nephew of 
the former, were partners in this enterprise. 
Subsequently, the Captain married, and en- 
gaged for two or three years in farming, about 
three miles up the Platte from this city. Fre- 
quently, during that time, he was, for limited 
periods, in the employ of the Government, as 
guide, interpreter, or scout. His marriage ven- 
ture proving unfortunate, he abandoned his 
farm and gradually relapsed into his old mode 
of life. Far away from settlements and every 
trace of civilization, its last two years were 
mainly spent, and amid such wild scenes his 
days drew to a close, and were finally num- 


bered. What a history there was in that life! | 


Almost from the Declaration of Independence, 
by the thirteen feeble colonies, down to the 
present day. 

In wild Western life and adventure he was 
the compeer of the Choteaus, the Bents, the 
Sarpys, the Vasquez, the Meeks, Bridger, Jack 


others who have become famous in their way, 
and among whom none excelled him in wild 
and daring adventure or peculiar character- 
istic in mode of life. We know that many 
looked upon him as a bad man. Men in cir- 
cumstances such as his were are exposed to 
calumny and detraction. Their rough life 
has many anomalous phases. We have 
heard since his death such words as these: 
“No loss to the country,” “It was time,” and 
other similar remarks. He doubtless had his 
faults, and who has not? Certainly he was not 
worse than any of us would likely have been 
with such a beginning, and such surroundings 
through a long and eventful life. If any one 
can point to a felony of his, we have yet to 
know it. At any rate, now that he is dead, let 
us spread the mantle of charity over his faults, 


“and remember him only as one who marched 


in the van-guard of the great army which 
moves ever toward the setting fun; one of 
that heroic and devoted band of pioneers who 
blazed the pathway to the giant West, whose 
exhaustless wealth and unexampled prosperity 
we now enjoy. 








JULIA DEAN. 


Iy our well-known volume, “ New Physiog- 
nomy,” in the group illustrating the greatest of 
the histrionic types, we selected Sarah Siddons, 
Charlotte Cushman, Julia Dean, and Mrs. 
Mowatt Ritchie as the most famous representa- 
atives of the English and American stage. Mrs. 
Lander had not yet made her imposing mark, 
as she has done within the last few months, 
whereas Julia Dean, like Charlotte Cushman, 
was a national name. Notwithstanding that 
Mrs. Lander is now filling the public mind, 
through the imperial potency of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Julia Dean, in London, will, ere long, as- 
sert her rank with all her might as “ Queen of 
the American Stage,” in her own play, “ Eliza- 
beth of England.” It was written expressly 
for her, designed for London, and several of its 
acts were in this lady’s hands long before Ris- 
tori came to this continent. The writer is Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, author of “Famous His- 
torical Personages” and “ Characters of Shak- 
speare,” published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

In speaking of the Italian play, “Queen 
Elizabeth,” and of the relative quality of the 
Italian and English artistes, a New York critic 
says: 

“ Undoubtedly it possesses some of the fea- 
tures belonging to the good Queen Bess of 
English history. Indeed, it may be said to be 
as near in approximation to the English Queen 
as Shakspeare’s Richard the Third is to that 
maligned monarch. * * * He [the writer 
of the Italian play, Giacometti] has doubled 
her vanity, her coquettishness, and her tyran- 
ny, while he has by no means risen to the 
range of her talent, nor hinted at her occasion- 
ally splendid liberality. Such as his Elizabeth 
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| is, hoWever, it afforded Madame Ristori the 


grandest field for the display of her histrionic 
power, while it has given Mrs. Lander an 
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capacity, possibly to even more than rival the 
great Italian artiste. * * * Each have posi- 
tive excellences, but undoubtedly Mrs. Lan- 
der’s Elizabeth is nearer the “good Queen 
Bess’ of English history than that of Madame 
Ristori, if it is possible for a character so mal- 
treated by the Italian writer to be rendered 
with any positive degree of approximation to 
its original.” 

Mrs. Lander has, therefore, in the judgment 
of her critics, surpassed Ristori, simply be- 
cause she made Elizabeth more like herself in 
rendering the translation. “She seized it by 
its humanity,” says her critic, “ and has done 
all she could to make it more human.” 

The less we have of her great work, wrought 
in the body of hgr times,—the vss of Elizabeth 
moving in her grand imperial methods, win- 
ning the issues for a world, the iess we shall 
have of “Good Queen Bess,” the idol and 
heroine of England for three huncred years. 
If she must slap Essex’s face, let her dv it; and 
if the death-warrant of Mary Queen of Scots 
has to be signed, still let us have historic ve- 
racity, and the interpretation and motive 
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workings. True, Shakspeare created a Rich- 
ard the Third from his own conceptive mind, 
and not from history; but Giacometti is not 
Shakspeare. The immortal Saxon dramatist, 
with Bacon and a host of royal names of their 
quality, are suggesting, “ You dare not maltreat 
Elizabeth and our age. We have left a litera- 
ture to live forever,—a history that can not be 
blotted out, and we are as proud of our ‘ Good 
Queen Bess,’ and her great reign, as when in 
life we wrote of her.” . 

And this brings us pertinently to consider 
Julia Dean. 

It is said that there is no woman upon the 
stage, either™fh England or America, so like 
Elizabeth in person and the essential ele- 
ments of her nature and character as Julia 
Dean; and in this natural fitness she has the 
advantage both of Ristori and Mrs. Lander. 
She is imperial in her person, exceedingly fair, 
and at twenty she was beautiful beyond most 
women. Elizabeth in her youth played her 
beauty off to win the hearts of her people, and 
Julia Dean has done the same. Her splendor 
consists not in her largeness, though she is 
very queenly, reaching Elizabeth’s stature. 
Her entire person shows nature’s poetic chisel- 
ing. There is delicacy and exquisite work- 
manship in all her form; her features are 
strongly marked, yet feminine. There is evi- 
dently a Sir Francis Drake in her; but the old 
lion has come through her mother, who was 
one of the most beautiful women of her times, 


and, therefore, though strength constitutes her 


type, it is exquisitely feminine. 

Our likeness is of Julia Dean at the age of 
eighteen. We must add seventeen years of 
development of character, and the intensities 
of life, to the luscious beauty of this picture, 
and then we shall have the imperial-looking 
woman of to-day. The head is prominent and 
powerful ; but it has not the massive, reflect- 
ive brain of the masculine type, as seen in 
Charlotte Cushman. There is abundant force, 
intensity, and weight in that organization, but 
all is of the woman quality of feeling—senti- 
ment, passion, instinct. All this she can in- 
terpret rarely, and to the last degree of power. 
The face shows a brain of exquisite mold and 
delicacy, an eye intense with feeling, a nose 
and chin of character, a mouth the type of Art. 
There is in the head a high development of 
ideality and sublimity. She has the poet’s 
soul, and she esteems her profession a poetic 
art. This quality of mind alone would prompt 
her to redeem the stage, if she was omnipotent, 
and allow nothing but the chaste and classic 
to be brought before the public; for it is in 
everything that is exquisite in conception and 
elaborate in execution that she excels, and not 
in things’ bald and showy. Nature has wrought 
her finely throughout the*entire organization. 
She writes poems on the stage, and the critic 
and the poet delight in tracing the detail. Her 
“ Julia,” in which she first made her appear- 
ance, is a work of art. She is unrivaled in 
this character, in which, in her early days, she 
won her great celebrity. But she is deemed 
equal to an Elizabeth, a play of which seems 
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PORTRAIT OF JULIA DEAN. 
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to have become one of the great ideas of the 
age. She should never fear to attempt nor to 
reach high, for she dare not fail or be second. 
She is conscious of this every moment. In her 
person she towers a head above nearly all other 
women on the stage. Let her make that her 
type for London, and she will not fail. 

Julia Dean is the granddaughter of Samuel 
Drake, a lineal descendant of Sir Francis 
Drake. She is the daughter of Edwin Dean 
and Julia Drake, an actress of great merit and 
a celebrated beauty. Her grandfather Drake, 
an Englishman, was the pioneer manager of 
the drama in the West; her father is also a 
manager. She made her debit as a star at the 
Bowery Theater, New York, at the age of fif- 
teen, as Julia, in the Hunchback. Vessels have 
been named for her, both ships and steamers. 
She has played nothing but the legitimate dra- 
ma, and she created a very great sensation from 
her first appearance to her departure for Cali- 
fornia in 1856. 

She has been very careful, it is said, in sustain- 
ing a religious character; in New Orleans and 
California she persistently refused engagements 
rather than play on Sunday evenings. She 
started for the Eastern States in 1865; but on 
her way she was induced to take an engage- 
ment at the Salt Lake Theater... The novelty 
of playing in the “ City of the Saints,” before 
Brigham and his people, was the first attrac- 
tion; but she found herself playing in the thea- 
ter so highly extolled in Hepworth Dixon’s 
“New America,” whose green-room, he told 
London, rivals the green-rooms of Italy. She 
prolonged her stay, for her receipts were large 
and her houses crowded. She reigned a beau- 
tiful Gentile priestess in an Israelitish temple 
of Art. The daughters of Brigham played 
with her, and the Mormon king took delight 
in honoring her. 





Tuey who tread life’s pathway, ever bearing 
on their faces an expression of cheerfulness, 
are radiant ministers of good to mankind. 
They scatter sunshine on all they meet ; depres- 
sion and gloom fade away in their presence. 
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CONDITION OF THE HARTH 
INTERNALLY. 


Moos has been said about the interior struc- 
ture of our earth. In the world of science the 


_ Stronger party seem to hold that the center of 


our globe is made up of a molten mass of mat- 
given for this theory are: 
aa we dig down into the earth we are 
of an imerease of heat, and volcanoes 
| a mass of molten matter. Another 
party would have us believe, that the nearer 

the center of the earth, the more 
po is matter—on the principle that a quan- 
tity of matter heavier at a low level 
than ata high. another party strongly 
advocate the doctrine that the earth is cored 
out, as though there was a great hole through 
the , at its axis. 

With neither of these can I agree, because 
they all would make the earth too heavy. The 
first theory has the most to commend it, but is 
objectionable, against reason, because such a 
mass of molten matter—some seven thousand 
or more miles in diameter— would weigh 
enough to throw the earth out of its position. 
According to the second theory, that space 
would contain matter heavier by thousands of 
times. If the first would throw the earth out of 
its position, this would sink it down to perdi- 
tion. The third theory would make the earth 
no lighter than the first, because that hollow 
would cool off the interior of the earth, which 
would make it heavy; and again, that open 
space would be like a large hole in a balloon, 
which would let the gas escape and make it 
impossible for it to act as an agent in raising 
the balloon. 

My theory is this: that this three hundred 
thousand or more cubic miles contain gases, 
which make our earth a light, buoyant thing, 
self-sustaining in space by its buoyancy. These 
gases are being constantly supplied by the 
various means which the chemist will readily 
understand; by the action of various sub- 
stances on each other—substances which per- 
colate through the earth, supplying materials. 
As after evaporation the waters go to the 
mountains, and return.again to the ocean, 
there is a like constant change of these ma- 
terials which form gases, keeping the sup- 
ply ever abundant and sufficient. The few 
volcanoes act as safety-valves. These gases 
confined cause great heat, which keeps the in- 
terior of the earth’s crust in a molten condi- 
tion. The volcanoes are just as essential as 
the safety-valve of a boiler; but for them our 
earth long since would have been blown into 
more pieces than a mortar-shell on its explo- 
sion. 

Now, is not this more reasonable to believe 
than these other theories? Is it not well to 


believe that God made our earth light and 
buoyant, like a of life, rather than a - 
heavy, dead mass? it not reasonable that 
all the heavenly bodies are like birds rather 
than like stones? 

Thus it appears to me that I am liy ona 
light, , buoyant globe, self-sustaining principally, 

not wholly, ite buoyancy. J. y oun” 
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THE SENECA BLACK CAP RASPBERRY. 





THE SENECA BLACK CAP RASP- 
BERRY. 


Tre Raspberry, claiming, as it does, a place among the 
indigenous berry growths of this country, has not been 
neglected by fruit-growers. Though asa wild fruit it is 
far from unpleasant to the palate of the epicure, in a cul- 
tivated state it possesses qualities which render it a 
very desirable adjunct of the table. Within the past few 
years several prominent horticulturists have bestowed 
considerable attention to the Raspberry. The results of 
their rte have been two or three varieties of that 
fruit which, for quality and productiveness, have com- 
manded public appreciation. Of these varieties, the 
Doolittle Black Cap has been the most extensively culti- 
vated. It has been thought desirable by those interested 
in growing this fruit, to produce a raspberry which 
would ripen later than the varieties already known, and 
thas, as it were, link the strawberry with the blackberry. 
This object has been lately attained by Mr. H. H. Doo- 





sized representation, {s such late-ripening raspberry. It 
was propagated from the Doolittle Black Cap, and pos- 
sesses the same characteristics of hardiness, fruitful- 
ness, firmness, and flavor. It is grown in the same man- 
ner as ordinary garden raspberries; but the feature 
which commends it to general attention is the fact of its 
ripening a week or more later than other raspberries. 
For preserving, canning, etc., the Seneca is admirably 
adapted. We are informed that Mr. Doolittle has in 
course of publication a work on the subject of raspberry 
culture, entitled ‘*‘ Twelve Years Among the Doolittles,” 
the price of which is twenty cents, and can be obtained 
by addressing the author at Oaks Corners, N. Y., or the 
firm of Doolittle & Wight, Waterloo, N. Y. 

The eagerness with which the costliest varieties of 


fruit are bought up by New York people evidences a 
growing appreciation of the healthy properties of fruit, 
and encourages more extended efforts on the part of 
horticulturists. Were the quantity of fruit sent to this 
city each season doubled, the supply would not exceed 
the demand. The producers know this. and strive to 
obtain the largest results that can be afforded by their 


‘ittle, and the Seneca Black Cap, of which we give a full- | land. 





Communications, 


Under this bead we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem or suggs to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 











BUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

Tr is not generally known that by far the most beauti- 
ful entrance from the sea into Great Britain is on the 
route from New York to Glasgow, along the northern 
coast of Ireland, and through the romantic islands that, 
on the map, appear to bar the month of the beantiful 
river Clyde. Americans have generally availed them- 
selves of the somewhat quicker route to Liverpool, bat 
in doing #0 they have missed an experience in coast 
scenery seldom gained on sea voyages. For two days 
before the arrival of the Scotch steamers in Glasgow, 
each successive stroke of the screw reveals new beauties, 
which do not pall upon the sight until nightfall closes 
the view. About the first point reached is the northern 
coast of Ireland, which, for a bundred miles, presents 
one of the most wild and picturesque sights that can be 
imagined. Black, stern, rugged rocks rise perpendicn- 
larly out of the sea, and present an impassable barrier to 
the sea southward. Among these the wild sea-gull finds 
a home high up beyond the reach of the gun of the 
hunter. These precipices are broken here and there, 
showing delightful bits of rustic scenery and Irish agri- 
culture. Small patches of potatoes, interspersed with 
patches of grain, give the ground the appearance of an 
immense checker-board, while on the hills beyond large 
heaps of turf are seen drying in the hazy sun. Smoke 
curls from nearly every house and headland, and the 
whole district seems wrapped up in peaceful content. 
Groups of men may be seen on the coast; but it is not 
until Londonderry is reached, that the conntenances of 
the natives may be studied. Then the fishermen flock 
around the ship—all shouting at once—all wanting to 
sell their fish. They have squeaking voices, and do not 
show a great amount of intelligence. These rnde hadi- 
tues of the sea islands are not like those engaged in agri- 
culture, however, who present a comfortable and well- 
to-do appearance. After Londonderry comes Portrush and 
the Giant's Causeway, the latter of which may be said to 
be one of the greatest of Irish curiosities. Many peop!e 
do not know that this can be seen distinctly from the ship, 
yet such is the case, even without the aid of a glass. The 
Giant, the presiding genius of the place, as well as his 
cave, is alsoshown. Rathlin Island, the Mull of Cantire, 
Sanda Island, the Isle of Arran, most of which are places 
of histcric interest, are passed within hail. The blue 
peak of the far-famed Ben Lomond is seen at the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, behind which is the Loch. 
Then comes Aisla Craig, rising like a sugar-loaf a thou- 
sand feet above the sea, called by the sailors Paddy's Mile- 
stone, from the supposition that it lies half-way between 
the shores of Ireland and Scotland, there only twelve 
miles distant. This rock is uninhabited, save by mil- 
lions of sea-fowl, which here deposit their eggs far up 
above the clonds. These are collected by an enterpri- 
sing man and sold in Glasgow for many hundred dollars 
ayear. Then passing the Caves of Bute, the beautiful 
river Clyde is entered and Glasgow reached. This river 
is interesting, as on its banks were built the fast 

ti s that b eo notorious in the war. Too 
much space would be occupied in adequately describing 
the many other places of interest to be seen on this 
route, but a yoyage is well repaid, not only in its beanti- 
fal scenery, but for the kindness shown by the officers 
of these Scotch boats, The Scotch character is genuine, 
honest, and obliging, and full of that home spirit which 
makes every one feel comfortable. This is shown in 
the willingness of the ship's officers, when off duty, to 
show and describe every feature of interest on the route, 
and to weave in with its mention the legends of a place. 
Another thing which is commendable, as remarked by 
a recent passenger on board the Hibernia, one of the 
Anchor Line of ships, that “from New York to Glasgow 
the passengers had not heard a single oath uttered by 
one of the crew in their presence.” 

The pleasant experience of a sea trip is worth remem- 
bering, and the conduct of the captain and his officers 
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on board conduce materially to that end. The following 
is a copy of resolutions adopted at a meeting of passen- 
gers held on board the steamer Hibernia, August 2d, 1867, 
while steaming up the Clyde: 

“ Resolved, That we, the undersigned passengers per 
steamer Hibernia, hereby express our gratitude to Cap- 
tain Munro, his officers and assistants, for their unfailing 
courtesy to us as passengers during our voyage from 
America, just closed. 

** Resolved, That we also hereby express our admiration 
of the beautiful scenery through which we haye so unex- 
pectedly passed, including the bold and picturesque Irish 
Highlands, the Mall of Cantire, the Ailsa Craig, the 
Giant’s Causeway, Dumbarton Castle, and the banks 
of the Clyde, expressing the opinion that passengers 
coming to Europe by this route are more favored in 
respect to near views of splendid scenery than those 
taking any other European route.” 

Southward through the north of England the country 
presents a garden-like appearance. Ivy-covered farm- 
houses, thriving villages and towns, ruined castles, and 
palatial mansions make up a pleasant picture in a jour- 
ney from New York to Paris via Glasgow. a. P. 3. 


+ a = _<_ 
ORGANIO LIFSB. 


Waat constitutes life? not, certainly, mere organism, 
for that exists immediately after death, intact. Animal 
organism, however constructed, contains an individual 
vitality, a sentient, an intelligent principle, connected 
with, pervading, and more or less controlling the whole 
organization of the individual. Here then resides a 
central life, which makes a unit of individual organic 
existence, and should, scientifically, place it distinctively 
highest in the scale of creation, and thus receive the 
united title of vital organism, in contradistinction to the 
vegetable, which should remain as simply organism. 
Vegetable organism, though prabably constructed, like 
the animal frame, by animalcule, is not endowed with 
an individual vitality beyond that of the myriad in- 
dividual constructors within its frame, and therefore is 
entitled to the distinctive name of simply organic (the 
constructed), which intimates the direct handiwork of 
intelligence which such animalcule display in their 
various constructions. 

All inorganic matter is simply the result of chem- 
ical affinity, including electric action of one atom upon 
another, or mere accidental superposition to form 
a mass, having no possible relation to intelligent con- 
struction, and, therefore, no contained warmth beyond 
surrounding matter, which vital and simply organic 
nature has, 

The so-called two organic kingdoms of nature seem to 
require the distinctive relative appellations—organic for 
the végetable, and vital organic for the animal, as the 
proper comprehension of their comparative character- 
istics. CHAS, B. TOWNSEND. 





———_—. ae 
VEGHTARIANISM. 





Mn. Eprror: In the iber number of the A. P. 
JouRNAL, in an article under the heading of ** Gradation 
of Intellect,” some positions are taken to which I think 
reasonable exception may be made. 

The tendency of the age is toward a higher standard 
of moral and intellectual excellence, and whatever means 
conduce to this end we should use. 

In the article referred it is asserted that man is 
naturally omnivorous, and & person could not live 
without meat in the Arctic regions, or in the words of 
the article, “* Natives and explorers in Arctic regjons sub- 
sist exclusively on a flesh dict. 

Now, Sir John Richardson, an eminent Arctic explorer 
who went out in search of Sir John Franklin, says that 
bread made from corn furnishes more heat and strength 
than meat in those regions. ‘ 

And I think the sooner we obey the Bible injunction, 
* Be not among the riotous eaters of flesh,’ cease to in- 
flame our passions, increase our Destructiveness by our 
eating animal food, the sooner we will come to that state 
of perfection for which we are commanded to strive. 

I quote again, * How etrangely ridiculous, then, it is 
for dietetic reformers to — to revolutionize society 
and arrest the progress of civilization by turning us from 
beefsteaks and roast turkeys to raw acorns, turnips, and 
fruits which could not be bad in the land of Esquimaux 4 

So you present the case impartially. Vegetarians do 
not recommend raw acorns for an article of diet, nor is 
there the necessity. We have the endless variety of 





tables, all the grains, and many things besides 


* turnips and fruits.’ 
Will inform r readers how such an effect as the 


arresting ¢ of civilization could be produced by a change 
to a vegetable diet by all men. 

Losp aetiing 22s 0 gagmnee sath 0 Gebel ovenl, 
and the cultivation of fruits is coins peoseaine 
[ane Bags improving our finer faculties moral senti- 
ments. 

With a high a tion of the im of the sub- 
ject, I close with the hope that the JouRNAL ever 
prosper in its good work, and in striving foe the rlahé. 

Yours, very respectfally, 3. A. REINHART. 

(We cheerfully give this writer a hearing, and submi 
his criticism to the judgment of our readers. We are 
advocates of an improved diet; we believe in fruits as 
aids to digestion and purifiers of the-blood. This our 
JOURNAL proves, and loses no opportunity to urge their 
culture upon all. But the question of diet is open, and 
we hope it will be thoroughly disenssed in the proper 
quarter.) 

oo 


THERE REMAINETEH A REST. 
BY FRANC#S L. KEELER. 


Ler us never be weary in doing the right— 
If we faint not we soon shall be blest ; 
To the children of God, when their spirits take flight, 
There remaineth a rest. 


For the frail hands that toil, for the feet that are.torn 
By the thorns in the path they have pressed, 
For the lips that unceasingly quiver and mourn, 
There remaineth a rest. 


For the heart that is crushed with its burden of woe, 
To the cold, careless world unconfessed, 
For the heaven-born soul that ig fettered below, 
There remaineth a rest. 


For the spirit that rings an ineffable chime 
Through the aisles of the echoless breast, 
For the life that is lost by the tempests of Time, 
There remaineth a rest. 


Far away where the realms inconceivably fair 
Lie just through the gates of the west, 
To all who are weary of sorrow and care, 
There remaineth a rest. 


ee eee 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 


(Te following account of affairs at the South was 
recently received from an old subscriber. The picture 
he draws of Southern social life is a sad one, and we 
trust somewhat exaggerated. Men in deplorable cir- 
cumstances are inclined to represent themeclves as 
more miserable than they are. Howhbeit, our terribly 
whipped fellow-countrymen should be sympathized with 
and encouraged to look up again. No rancorous feelings 
now should breathe fire upon their bleeding wounds, 
but a fellow-feeling for our common country should 
actuate us to aid them in reanimating and reorganizing 
their desolated and distracted land.]} 

Mount PiBasant, TExas. 

EprTroR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL: Yoh 
occupy locally, I know, the great pulsating center of the 
North; but what ground yon occupy in the national fer- 
ment, I have no means of knowing, having not seen one 
of your JournNats in over six years, The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was to me a welcome monthly visitor for about 
twenty years previous to that time. I used to always 
regret exceedingly to miss even a single number. How 
much more so, then, the great cut-off of six years! and 
that, too, at the very time above all others I wished to 
peruse its pages. 

As I said, I have read the PurenotoercaL JOURNAL 
for twenty years or more; I have attended some lectures 
of the same nature; have read everything I could pro- 
cure upon the subject, from Gall to recent writers; have 
studied hard all that time, and thought I was pretty well 
versed in human nature; but, sirs, nothing has, to my 
mind, so completely laid bare the human heart as this 
late civil war. Men in ordinary times are not what they 
seem to be. It takes something of this kind to develop 
human nature in all its hideous forms. It has been the 
probe to the very heart, the dissecting-knife to the 
understrati of undiscovered human nature. We of the 








South are a ruined people—at least until the end of the 
present generation. Not only did we “stake all, and 
lose all,” bat confidence is lost; not only with you at 
the North, but with one another. ‘ Friendship is but a 
name,” and is remembered only as a thing of the past. 
The social circle of friends, neighbors, and communities, 
as they used formerly to come together, are all completely 
broken up. We have all been tried in this terrible fire, 
and are yet being tried. Neighbor stands aloof from 
neighbor—is shy and mistrusting.: Human nature has 
been too much developed. It is a pity we have discovered 
each other's weaknesre#; for men are naturally social 
beings, and can not live contented and happy without 
society. Some of the best of men have been #0 suddenly 
dug up, and, under existing circumstances, have ap- 
peared in so glaring and aggravating a light, that we, in 
our present state of mind, can not make due and proper 
allowance for their failings. I, who was so patient, 
that, before the war, thought I could make allowances for 
almost any failure in a friend, have so changed that it 
seems to me I don’t know what the word friendship 
means, or whether it has any meaning at all. 

As to my own part, I seem to stand alone. Not a 
friend but has, or is liable to turn against me at any 
time, except my bosom friend, and a trio of little chil- 
dren about my knees. These, it shall be my future care 
to try and bring up as a little community of friends 
around me. 3. MALLI, K. 

me 


DOING GOOD. 


Ts a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
* May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
—TALFOURD. 





Viterary Aotices. 


[AB works noticed in Tas PurenotocicaL JouRNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


New Works 1n Press.—We are now 
printing the following, to be ready next month: 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION 
by the Swedish Movement-Cure, with Directions for its 
Home Application. By David Wark, M.D. 
LIFE IN THE WEST; on, Stonres oF THe Mrssts- 
srprt Vautrr. By N. C. Meeker. 


ORATORY; orn, How To Srzak Exremrons. By 
Rey. William Pittenger. —— 


Lirrrtze Dorrir; Diamond Edition. 
Charles Dickens, h Origi netrati 
Bo Eytinge, z Boston’ Ticonee arias pany 
Spirited illustrations, rich toned paper, and the best 
of small type are used in this edition. It may be good 
for very young eyes, but elderly people will need their 
spectacles to read the Diamond Edition. 





Break Hovss. By Charles Dickens. 
With Original [lustrations, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. One 
volume. 18mo, pp. 498. Price, $1 50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

The Diamond Edition of Bleak House is no less per- 
fect than previons volumes of the set. If not so good for 
old eyes as larger letter, it is certainly more portable, 
and will be preferred by many. Give us long primer, 
instead of pear] or diamond type ! 


Tue Tree or Lire; or, Human Degen- 
eracy. Its Nature and as based on the Ele- 
M.D. One volume, 12mo, pp. 

New York: Miller, Wood & Co. 

A kindly admonition from an experienced Christian 
physician eighty years ofage! The author has given us 
other works. One, “The Philosophy of Human Life,” 
which gave great satisfaction to those who dislike drugs. 
Many years ago, when in full medical practice, Dr. Jen- 
nings, distrusting the efficacy of poisons when admin- 
istered as remedies, conceived the idea of giving bran- 
bread pills to his patients, instead of the usual prescrip- 
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tions. Imagine his surprise when, during some years of 
this new mode of treatment, his success was greater 
than ever before. Testimonials from leading clergymen, 
judges, lawyers, and others came in unsolicited, certify- 
ing to the wonderful cures wrought by the remarkable 
medicines—simple bran-bread pills, and nothing else. A 
few years later the worthy Doctor published a complete 
confession, detailing the whole story of his ten years’ 
practice, and the cures performed. Of course such an 
exposure created much excitement in the entire cir- 
cuit of his ride. But the moral and religious character 
of the anthor was above and beyond reproach, and his 
testimony stands confirmed. 

The new book gives the views and experiences of this 
veteran physician, whose teachings tend rather to prevent 
than to cure diseases. We commend the work to those 
who would obtain the greatest amount of physiological 
knowledge in the smallest space, and at the smallest 
cost. The book may be ordered from this office. 


Tue Porrtcat Works or Joun GREEN- 
LBAF Warrtier. One volume, 18mo, pp. 410. Price, 
$1 50. Bostout Ticknor & Fields. 


A household treasure. This beautiful Diamond Edi- 
tion of these exquisite poems must become very popular. 
Mr. Whittier’s radical songs once shut him out of the 
States South; but his prayers and prophecies have now 
been answered and proved. He will now be welcomed 
every where. —_ 


Tue Bre Trirompuant. By Mrs. H. 

V. Reed. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a work of 144 pages, and is designed as a reply 
to a work entitled: “144 Self-Contradictions of the 
Bible.” These asserted self-contradictions are intro- 
duced and explained. The skeptic has gone through the 
Old and New Testaments, determined to find all that 
seemed to be Inconsistent or contradictory, and has ar- 
rayed them with care, showing an ingenuity and a per- 
sistency in a negative spirit seldom equaled. Our author 
places all of these passages before the reader, and gives, 
so far as we have been able to discover, a candid and 

b] sideration. We think her work will do 
oid. especially to the skeptical. Many persons who have 
stumbled upon passages which are not easily explained, 
and have all their lives been wandering in the darkness 
and doubt of innocent skepticism, by reading this little 
work will have their faith enlightened. We think the 
ekeptic did a useful work in bringing ont his 144 seeming 
contradictions, because he thereby induced an examina- 
tion of them, greatly, we doubt not, to the comfort of 
those who revere the Bible and try to follow its precepts, 
and greatly to the profit of those who are inclined to in- 
fidelity, and who seek every occasion to excuse a wrong 
course of life, by attempting to show that the Bible is not 
an immaculate guide. — 


Taepemancn IN THE AMERICAN Con- 
Addresses by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, money 
Wilson, Richard Yates, William Hiram 
Price, Samuel McKee, F. E, Woodbridge, J. B. Grin- 
nell, and J. W. tome ae on ‘the occasion 
of the First Meeting of 1 T 
Boctety, Washingto D C.: <li a List of Pledged 
Members. Reported by James L. Andem, phonog- 
rapher. Price, 2% cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
Broadway. 


A verbatim report of one of the most remarkable gath- 
erings ever known in Washington, and one which might 
be repeated frequently, with the best effects during the 
next session of Congress. So mote it be.— Chéeago 
Evening Journal. 

[We are happy to state that this good example of our 
American Congress is being followed by other nations, 
Already, our neighbors of the New Dominion, over in 
Canada, are organizing a Parliamentary Temperance 
Society, and we are told that steps are being taken in 
Englagd to effect the same thing in the British Parlia- 
ment—where it is very much needed. This will be fol- 
lowed in France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and through- 
out the world. Thus America leads the world in tem- 
perance, and our little book is the pioneer ! 








Couron’s Journat of GroGrapny aND 
CotLaTeRat Scrences. A Record of Discovery, Ex- 
ploration, and Survey. Quarterly. $1 a year. 

In their prospectas the pablishers say: Our object is, 
by presenting in a condensed and attractive form mat- 








ters of interest connected with the Globe we live on, to 
supply a demand that already exists, and to waken a 
more general attention on the part of the public to the 
study of geographical science. To subscribers for the 
first year we shall present a copy of a new map of Alaska. 
This map, 26 by 19 inches in size, will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. Address, Messrs. Colton & Co., 
172 William Street, New York. 


Tae Lapres’ Reposrrory—devoted 
to Literature and Religion; edited by the Rev. L. W. 
Wiley, D.D., and published monthly, at $3 50 a year, by 
Mesers. Pol & Hitchcock, Cincinnati, Ohio—is one of the 
best of our American magazines. It has none of the 
light, trashy stuff in it that fills too’ many journals pub- 
lished for ladies. This is at once instructive, entertain- 
ing, and elevating. It is healthy, and we commend its 
every feature, save only one—we do not like to see its 
fair cover patched with patent medicines. Surely this 
high-toned, prosperous, and profitable magazine can af- 
ford to exclude all such offensive quackery. Its advertis- 
ing pages can be readily filled with the titles of good books 
or other usefal matter. But we repeat, the magazine 
stands at the head of its class, and is worthy a place in 
every family. —_ 


Tue Horricutrurist, anp JouRNAL 
or Rural Art anp Rurat Taste, edited and published 
by the Mesars. Woodward, New York, at $2 50 a year, 
is an elegantly illustrated and beautifully printed month- 
ly magazine. It is richly worth many times its cost, and 
can not fail to exert the best influence on the general 
taste of our people who read, whether agriculturists or 
not. Its object is to improve and to elevate. Send 25 
cents for a sample number and (ry it. 


Tue Mernoptst, one of our best re- 
ligious weeklies, announces rare attractions for its sub- 
ucribers. We give the names of some of its writers— 
Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., editor, assisted by Rev. 
Abel Stevens, LL.D., Rev. John McClintock, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. B. H. Nadal, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, and Prof. 
A.J, Schem ; with sermons by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
eminent Methodist orators, and bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Besides all this, the publishers pro- 
pose to send the paper gratés, two months, to those who 
subscribe for a year. 

We find the MetnopistT broad, liberal, patriotic, up to 
the time in all religious, educational, and reformatory 
measures, and yet planted steadfastly in the highest 
Christian principles. It is orthodox without bigotry; 
eminently religious without idolatry or superstition. In 
short, it is a racy, live family journal. Send for a sample 
copy and judge its merits for yourselves, - 


Tue Insurance and Reat Estate 
Journat is a handsome weekly devoted to the best in- 
terests of property-owners and others in New York; 
published at $3.a year by Mesers. T. and J. Slator, corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets. Complete reports of real 
estate sales; prices obtained; progress of city improve- 
ments, etc., are conscientiously given. It is commended 
to all that large class who would be thoroughly posted in 
regard to the material prosperity of the Empire City. 


Lrrrett’s Livine Ace.— Among all 
literary magazines, for the past twenty years, none have 
proved more safe or satisfactory than this choice weekly 
—the best of all the eclectics. And why not? Is it not 
made up from the best of all the European serials? It is 
never wild or frothy, never dull or heavy. If a really 
good thing be printed in a foreign magazine, it is sure to 
promptly appear in the “ Living Age.’ A wise discrimina- 
tion is exercised by the judicious and experienced editor, 
so that nothing offensive, nothing false or sensational, 
nothing improper for each and every member of the 
family to read shall appear in its pages. As the litera- 
ture of the world improves, so the “Living Age” im- 
proves. The objects of this favorite and well-established 
journal are set forth at length in an advertisement. 
Terms $8a year. It will be clubbed with the Pareno- 


Taz Bon Ton—a Monthly Record 
of the Fashions—is an elegantly illustrated publication. 
We have received the numbers for September and Octo- 
ber, both of which abound in large and clear engray- 
ings, representing the later improvements or modifica- 
tions in ladies’ and gentlemen's costumes, and furnish 
distinctly marked patterns for basques, bodices, waists, 
under-garments, ete. Subscription, $7 per year, 75 cents 
a number. 8S. T. Taylor, publisher, 849 Canal Street, 
New York. _— 


Le Perrr Messacer—by the same 
publisher—is also a Fashion Monthly, containing grace- 
fal and cleariy-printed illustrations of the costumes of the 


month, and nee Wane Eee. Price per number, 50 © 


cents, $5 year. 


Dre Moprenwatt—also published by 
Mr. Taylor—contains monthly two ill papers, and 
an elaborate pattern sheet. Price, 30 cts. a number. $3a 
year. o 
Tue New Donrsrow | Mosraty. A 


t $1 r are i", a A  Doagall Pig 126 
a ; ay d— n 
Great St. a wt, Montreal, 


This is the best ey oe size ye price we have 
seen, It does real credit to the enterprising, progressive, 
and reformatory publishers, who also publish the Mont- 
real Witness, daily, semi-weekly, and weekly. 


Exste’s Marriep Lire; by Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Daniel, author of “ M ‘Sister Minnie ;” “My 
Poor Cousin,” ete., etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Paper. 7% cents. 


A lively, versatile tale—one of the best produced by 
this fertile writer. The domestic portraiture, exhibiting 
both felicities and infelicities in close proximity, are very 
natural. ae 


New Mousic.—Tur Newspoy’s Sona. 
Annie Arden; Girls, Wait for a Temperance Man. 30 
cents each. Published by C. M. Tremaine, 481 Broadway, 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
tesues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 


Tus Acent’s ManvaL or Lirs Assurances. By the 
Author of the “‘ American Manual of Life Assurance,” 
etc. .Sq.i6mo. Paper. $1 40. 

Provcre.es or ELocutTion anp Vocat Cutturs. With 
Exercises and Selections. By Rev. B. W. Atwell. 
Cloth. 890 cents. ; 

Frese LAvREts ror tre Sassatu Scnoot.—A New 
and Extensive Collection of Music and Hymns for Sab- 
bath Schools, etc. By W. B. Bradbury. Paper. 35 cts. 

Ecce Castum; or Parish Astronomy. In Six Lectures. 
By a Connecticut Pastor. Cloth. $1 45. 

MANUAL oF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. 
By Timothy Farrar. 8vo., pp., xil,532. Cloth. §4 00. 

Tue Earty Years or His Rorat Hicnness tux 
Prixce Consort. Compiled ander Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen; by Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
C. Grey. Portrait. Cloth. $2 2. 

Hawty’s Guipz To Avruorsmip; a Practical Aid to all 
who desire to engage in Literary Pursuits. With 
Chapters on Editing, Proof-Reading, etc. Paper. 
60 cents. 

Home Lurg; a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 12mo. 
pp. 405. Cloth. $2 25. 

Is rr If A Book for Every Man. A Companion to 
“ Why Not?” By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. Paper. 60 c. 

ANGELIC Parosorny oF THE Divine Lovs AnD Wis- 
pom. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated by R. N. 
Foster. Cloth. $2 25. 

Woman's Ricuts. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Cloth. 
20 cents. 














LOGICAL JOURNAL, and both will be sent to one add 
from date of subecription, for $9 a year. 





Porrica, Works oy Jonw G Wauirrmer. Diamond 
Edition. Cloth. §1 50. 
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Eo our Eorrespondents. 


Questions or ‘‘ Generat Inrerzsr’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Bust Taovents”™ solicited, 

Ay Orper ror Booxs, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
‘SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sePaRaTE slipe. 

Spectat Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shali be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PurstoLocy, PHRENOL- 
oay, Puyrsiocnomy, Psrcnotoey, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence or Man, twill still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only owe at a time. 








SnortHanp.—Yes, we em- 
ploy from three to five shorthand writers 
constantly, and give courses of written in- 
struction by mail to those who wish it, 
Vacancies frequently occur, and the ser- 
vices of competent onee are always in 
demand. 


Ir J. WL O., of Seaforth, 
Canada, will give his full address, he will 
enable us to answer his questions by post. 


Psrevo-MaGnetisu.— What 
is phreno-magnetism ? 

Ans. You ask collateral questions enough 
to require for answer ten pages of the 
JounNAL. In 1842-3 the columns of the 
Jounnat were full of the subject, in its 
length and breadth. Phreno-magnetism 
is, in brief, simply exciting the various 
pkrenological organs during the magnetic 
sleep, thus inducing the subject to talk and 
act out the nature of the faculty whose or. 
gan is touched, and all unconsciously to 
himself. See “ Library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology.” 


Ten-penny Nart.— What is 
the meaning of this term? 

Ans. Most people know that a ten-pen- 
ny nail is about two and a half inches long, 
and is a very common one for use in build- 
ing houses, etc. There are also double 
tens, forties, as well as eight-penny, six- 
penny, and four-penny nails. We have 
looked for an explanation of the term 
“penny” as applied to the size of nails, 
and find no solution. Some years ago the 
Farmers’ Club of New York had the sub- 
ject up, and many and queer were the soln_ 
tions. Wepresume when nails were made 
on the anvil by hand, that the term “ pen- 
ny” had reference to the price for making, 
or the value of the goods, or else it had to 
do with the size. Who can give the sola. 
tion? 


Base Batit.—To play base 
ball well, one wants a predominance of the 
Motive and Vital Temperaments, large 
Firmness, full Combativeness, Hope, and 
Approbativeness, also large Size, Weight, 
Form, Order, Calculation, and Construct- 
iveness, and enough but not too much 
OCautiousness, 


Manvat Lasor Scnoors.— 
Excuse me for troubling you, but not 
knowing who else to write to, I take the 
liberty of asking, for information, if you 
know of any manual labor, agricultural, or 
other school, where a young man, by work, 
can earn an education? If you can give 
me any information in relation to any such 
school, you will oblige one who has not 
the pecuniary ability to obtain a college 
education. [We submit this question to 
our readers and ask forinformation. Good 
schools, such as are here suggested, in 
which one may “earn his way,” would be 
most useful, and to the nation most profit- 
able.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Brars — Tuovuent. — Does 
= oa itself produce thonght? If so, 
iw 


Ans. The brain is an instrument of some- 
thing within. The dog sces, but he does 
not understand how or why this or that is 
done. The horse knows the milk route, 
and stops at each door, but does not com- 
prehend the object of the visit. There 
must be soul, mind, and a brain through 
which intelligence can act. The eye is 
not vision, nor the ear hearing. The brain 
is an instrument behind the eye and be- 
hind the ear, and the man himself is, as it 
were, behind the brain, using it as an in- 
strument. The soul uses the whole nerv- 
ous system, by means of which thought 
is brought to act on matter, through 
the eye, the ear, the taste, the hand, and 
the brain is the center through which the 
inner man acts on the outer world. 


Taz Nosr.— Will you please 
inform me if, by cultivating any particular 
faculty, I can improve the shape of my 
nose? The bone at the middle rises very 
prominently, forming a hump, and declines 
—_— toward the end and upper of 

e nose. Please tell me what organ it is 
which is situated at the upper part of the 
nose? A Lapy Reaper or Tne A. P. J. 

Ans. Cultivate Benevolence, and this 
will counteract or modify Combativeness. 
Cultivate an even temper, with faith, hope, 
trust, cheerfulness, affection, and not only 
your nose but your whole countenance will 
acquire a comely shape, corresponding 
with a graceful spirit. Our New Prysioe- 
nomy gives all the “ signs,” names of fea- 
tures, and how to read them. 


Astrotocy.—I notice 


you 
advertise a book entitled “‘The M teries 
agic.” 


of Aston eee the Wonders of 
Price, $5 his is to ask if you approve 
the work? 


Ans. No. On the contrary, we regard it 
as quite worthless, save as containing the 
groundless claims of that old, worn-out su- 
perstition. But as the beautiful and usefal 
science of Chemistry grew out of Alchemy, 
so Astronomy may be said to have grown 
out of Astrology. Many are curious to 
trace the truths of modern science to their 
sources, and to look at the old ladder 
on which they have climbed into the tem- 
ple of knowledge. Modern “ character- 
reading” is based on Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Tem- 
perament, for which see the work New 
PHyrsiocNnomy. 

Nervousness — STaMMER- 
1ne.—Rectify your mode of living, and 
your nervousness will be diminished ; prac- 
tice speaking, and you will improve; read 
an article on “ Stammering” in our Parr- 
NOLOGICAL ANNUAL for 1866, and you will 
learn all we can say on the subject. 


Prwpies ON THE Facr.— 
Can you inform me what will remove pim- 
ples from the face? Sometimes my face is 
completely covered with them, so much so 








that I am ashamed to see 


one; thi 
are often very painfal, Le "Thave teh : = +4 





number of oon St Fees, Se a 
be a le, “A, Teme ~ — Ss similar 

rem rough columns 
of of the A. P. J. would be be thankfully re- 


oes Impnuritfes in the blood are worked 
out of the system through the skin.. Hence 
the eruptions may be regarded as remedial, 
rather than otherwise. It is better that 
they be ont than in. The blood can be 
purified in no other way than by right liv- 
ing. Proper food, drink, air, etc., make 
pure blood, while all the decoctions of 
apothecary and the distiller only aggra- 
vate the evil. Tell us what you eat and 
drink, or how you live, and you will therein 
state the canse of the pimples. One of the 
best external renovators of the skin is the 
wet sheet pack; another is the Turkish 
bath. But we must have fall particulars 
before giving a prescription. 


“Vanity oF VANITIES.”— 
How do inter this of 
Scripture - oi pantrre 

Ans. All pleasures of the passions, such 
as the appetite, love of money, of the op- 
posite sex, etc., are liable to perversion ; 
and the abnormal action of these results in 
“vanity.” But growth in grace is not 


‘vanity, It is not “vanity” to live a godly 


life. And itis clear to us that “‘ the Preach- 
er’ had reference to worldly, and not to 
spiritual things, when he declared, ‘* All is 
vanity and vexation.” 


Wuo is Dr. WitttaMm 
Freeman, of N. Y.? If the questioner re- 
fers to the one who advertises secret rem- 
edies for indiscreet young men, we reply: 
He is not only a quack and an impostor, 
but something worse than this, as those 
who have been duped and swindled can 
testify. 


Mentat Porrratt FROM THE 
Lixewess.—Those who live at a distance 
from our office, and can not visit us in per- 
son, can have a correct description of 
character made from the portrait. For 
full information on the subject—what like- 
nesses are wanted, measurements, etc., 
required, with terms, send a postage stamp 
and ask for “ The Mirror of the Mind.” 


Sounps.—All sounds are the 
resnits of atmospheric vibrations produced 
by the sound wave. These vibrations are 
rendered appreciable when a pistol is fired 
between two tall buildings which are about 
fifty feet apart. The echoes of the dis- 
charge will be heard in a series of rapidly 
succeeding “ shakes,” as they would be 
termed in music. —— 


Best Works on Purstot- 
ocy.—W. F. B. asks us to recommend a 
work on Physiology, and to state some- 
thing about a certain doctor whom he 
names. We reply. The most elaborate 
professional work now in use, is “Car- 
penter’s Principles of Haman Physiology, 
with their chief applications to Psychology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and 
Forensic Medicine.” With nearly 300 illus- 
trations. Price, $6. The best popular 
works are the following: ‘ Physiology, 
applied to the Improvement of Mental and 
Physical Education.” By Andrew Combe, 
M.D. Maslin. $1 7%. “Physiology of 
Digestion. The Principles of Dietetics.” 
Dyspeptics shonld read this work. By Dr. 
Combe. Paper. 50 cents. 

The doctor named by yon is an ego- 
tistical quack who seeks practice. Trust 
him not. 





Publisher's Department. 


Hanpsome PrReMIUMs.— 
Who Wri Have Taem? 

We offer the foliowing to the appreci- 
ative: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we 
will give a Steinway Rosewood Piano, 
worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will 
give a Horace Waters 5 Octave Parlor 
Organ, worth $170. 

For © subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace 
Waters 5 Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed 
Sewing Machine, new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler 
& Wilson's Family Sewing Machine, worth 
$55. 





Now, this strikes us as something well 
worth working for. Every family ought to 
have one or more of the above. Reader, 
do you know a poor widow with children, 
who is trying her dest to earn an honest 
living, to clothe and educate her children ? 
Think how much easier she could do it 
with one of these excellent machines! 
Then why not start a subscription paper 
and indnce a few “ well-to-do” neighbors 
to put down their names, each for the 
trifling sum of $3, and thus get the Jour- 
NAL a year, and in a few hours pnt the 
“ Family Treasure” in the poor woman's 
house. What thankful hearts | what grati- 
tude to God for the real help, and that, too, 
without inflicting on her the feeling of a 
beggar! Ladies, you can do this; what 
man could refuse an appeal for such an 
object? And here, Let me head the list. 
I hereby offer to give $3 each toward 
making up any number of lists, for charity 
sewing machines, to be given to widows, 
or other poor women, according to the 
terms above specified, é. ¢., I will be one 
of twenty-five to present sewing machines 
to one thousand women of the class 
named. Who will begin the work? The 
field is open to all charitably disposed men 
and women. Show your Jovrnats, get 
your subscriptions, and the machine shall 
be forthcoming by return express. Here 
is a chance to “do good and get paid for 
it.” Address, 8. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


One More Numer Cioses 
Tue Votums for 1867. See new prospectus 
for 1868. We are to begin the New Year 
right early. If all our plans can be carried 
ont, we shall treat our readers to the best 
yearly volame of the P) 
NAL ever yet produced. We may not hit 
the moon, but we shall “aim high,” and 
“do our best.” “ May a work together 
for good.” Guntie 

Tue Tribune intimates that 
our criticism on Mr. Charles Dickens must 
have been dictated by private spleen. We 
beg to state that no such feeling animated 
us. We saw the country being flooded 
with the rily waters of that author, and, 
as a sentinel on the public walls, felt 
bound in duty to warn the unwary. Read 
Dickens, hear Dickens, ran after Dickens, 
if you will, but do not worship him, nor 
permit his novels to monopolize your 
minds. There are other authors far more 
worthy to be read, seen, and heard. The 
only motive in publishers that, we can dis- 
cover for multiplying the editions of Mr. 
Dickens’ works, is in the money they hope 
to make by it. Novel reading does not im- 
prove the memory, but tends directly to 
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weaken it. As to morals, each may judge 
for himself. Mental dissipation is one 
thing, Intellectual and moral improvement 
is quite another. 


Lieut or Musicat Grmwas- 
tT1cs.—Dr. D. U. Marti, formerly from 
Boston, now of New York, has issued his 
circular, announcing the fall and winter 
campaign, In his statement of principles 
he says: 

We are all imperfect in some degree, 
prey and mentally. These imperfec- 
ions come to us throngh disobedience to 
the laws of nature. To “cease to do evil 
and learn to do well” is important in phys- 
iol as well as in —— 

uscular tissue constituting the greater 
— of the body, and its contractility 

ing concerned in almost every function 
performed, its culture becomes a matter of 
vital import. And as use is the only means 
of wth, we can, p ae. proper exercises, 
assist nature in the evelopment of the 
weaher parts of the system 

The more perfect the o 
an animal, the more 
it should select. Man, being the highest, 
needs the fruits, grains, etc., especially stu- 
dents and thinkers, ‘Animals choose by 
instinct; man should choose by intellect. 

rooms are unfit to live in! Where 
an excess of carbonic acid exists ina =. 
ship's hold, or mine, the rays of the sun, i 
merely reflected by mirrora, will correct 
the evil. Infants would grow to shapeless 
idiots without light. Sun-baths are valua- 
ble in phthisis, scrofula, and other diseases. 
Water, air, and correct ‘habits of breathing 
are invaluable. 

To all this we say, Amen. Clasees of 
both sexes will be taught in the Har- 
vard Rooms, corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Dr. Martin refers to 
some of the best names in the city. 


nization of 
the food 


Women Puysrcrans For In- 
sans Womex.—There is not one in exist- 
ence, but there ought to be. It is now ac- 
knowledged by all physicians of eminence 
and broad culture that it is impossible for 
man fully to understand woman so as to 
sympathize with her completely, there- 
fore that it is far better to have physicians 
of her own sex; but far more important is 
it that women suffering from that direst of 
all maladies—insanity—should have one of 
her own sex to minister to and prescribe 
for her. 

The law has done all it can in providing 
&@ matron, but she has her duties, which 
are outside and separate from what should 
be those of a woman physician. There 
are many wants which are never supplied 
(and the consequences are serious when 
not attended to), because a woman can not 
speak so freely to one of the opposite sex 
as she can to her own; besides, he could 
not understand if she did; added to that, 
there are many scenes in the department 
of insane asylums devoted to women that 
no mar ever ought to see, but which from 
necessity he must now see. Here is a 
great want and a great opportunity.—[Br 
a Lapy Svunscriser.]} 


Mrs. G. W. Wyttys is after 
the Bachelor Man of the North American 
Review. Read ‘Matrimony Among Au- 
thors,” and say if she does not put the 
timid fellow, who is evidently afraid of 





out the country, and we are ready to supply 
all applicants under the above conditions. 
Only think of it, $75 will secure twenty-five 
copies of the Jounnan for a year, and a 
new and serviceable sewing machine. 


“New Puystoanomy” In 
French. We have received an application 
from a French gentleman, of Havre, for 
permission to translate and publish “* New 
Physiognomy” in the French language. 


TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
—“ Ten-Minute Speeches,” by distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives; 
price, 2% cents. New York: 8. R. Wexza, 
Publisher. 7 

The newspapers speak well of these 
model orations. 

The New Yerk Adlas says: It is much 
superior to the average of temperance liter- 
ature. 

The Wisconsin Farmer says: These 
brief speeches are very pithy and effective, 
and no man can read them without getting 
the impression that we have some noble 
men in Congress who are not afraid to cast 
their influence in favor of total abstinence. 
May their numbers be greatly multiplied. 

The Georgia Citizen says: These ad- 
dresses are good, and we hail with plea- 
sure any effort to stay the progress of in- 
temperance-in the capital of the country. 


Lerrers “ Persona.” — 
When matters of a private nature, intended 
for the editor only, are addressed to this 
office, the word “ personal” should be 
placed across the end—left hand—of the 
envelope, when it will be sure to fall inte 
no other hands. 


SHERBURNE’s Patent SaFrety 
Fastenine for Bosom, Scarf, Shawl, and 
other pins, is a new device, of which we 
have received a specimen from Mesers. 
Cobb & Manson, the manufacturers. It 
is very simple in construction, and well 
adapted to prevent the loss of a valuable 
ornament which is secured to one’s cloth- 
ing bya pin. This new fastening cam be 
readily applied to any such ornament at a 
cost of from $1 to $2, according to ite 
quality. Address Cobb & Manson, 22 
pean Street, Boston, Mass. 


General Vtems. 


Wk intended to state at this 
time the present whereabouts of the 
several phrenological lecturers, so that, by 
correspondence, their services could be 
engaged where most wanted. But we are 
unable to do so. The demand for com- 
petent lecturers is increasing, and calls 
come to us from all over the land. Young 
men, prepare! The harvest is ripe; the 
field is large; the laborers are few. 








MarriraGe—TeEmreErRaMENT. 
—See “New Physiognomy” for a full 





woman, in the wrong. A good husband 
can make a good wife of almost any wo- 
man, while a dad husband will inevitably 
lower the condition if he does not drag 
down even an angel of a woman. 


A Liserat Prewivu.—We 
have made an arrangement with manufac- 
turers, by which we are enabled to offer a 
first-class Paris premium Sewine Ma- 
curse for Twenty-Five new subscribers 
to the PrrenwotogicaL Journnat, at $3 
each. We should like to see one of these 
domestic blessings in every family through- 





tat t of this question, as to what 
colored hair, eyes, etc., blend best in a 
matrimonial alliance. As a rule, “ like 
likes like,” but where there is excess it 
should be corrected, rather than ang- 
mented, by proper selection. 


A New Boox-Hotper anp 
Waraittxre-Desx.—Mr. John Connacher, 208 
Broadway, N. Y., has invented a very use- 
fal contrivance, which may be used for va- 
rious purposes, as set forth in his adver- 
tisement. The thing seems to work well. 
Send to him fora circular with particulars. 





SouTHERN GENERALS.—Our 
artist friend, Mr. A. C. Parrripes, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, presents us with 
capital photographs of the following men, 
for which he has our warmest thanks: 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Gen. Beaure- 
gard, Gen. Bradley T. Johnston, Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Gen. E. Kirby Smith, Admiral 
Buchanan, C. 8. N., Major Chapman, and 
Col. Mosby; also Gen. Foster, U. 8. A., 
and Maximilian and Carlotta. We may 
engrave, analyze,and publish some of these 


subjects in the PureNoLogicaL JouRNat | fifty 


ere long. It is from a feeling of delicacy 
that we defer a description of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis while yet an untried prieoner— 
released on bail. After the trial, whu ever 
may be the verdict, we shall be ready to 
comply with the wishes of “many read- 
ers.” Let the trial proceed, or the bai] 
bonds be canceled. 


EpvucaTIon OF THE Heart. 
By Hon. Scuvuyrier CoLtrax.—Our readers 
will thank us for the rich intellectual treat 
we give them, in the excellent address by 
this distinguished scholar and statesman. 
It breathes the spirit of encouragement, 
hopefulness, and cheer. Read it, take 
courage, and secure the blessing. 


SKULLS FROM THE SANDWICH 
Istanps.—Mr. Joun Butier, formerly 
from Albany, N. Y., just returned from a 
twelve years’ residence among the Sand- 
wich islanders, brings us two fine speci- 
mens obtained near the sea-beach at Kah- 
ahlooa, island of Mowhee. They are 
evidently male and female, and now orna- 
ment the shelves of our phrenological 
cabinet. Thanks, ee, to Mr. John 
Butler. 

Mr. W. T. Srowe, phrenolo- 
gist, formerly of Terre Bante, Ind., is now 
located in Saint Joseph, Missouri. We 
hope his professional services will be in 
constant demand. —— 


Yate Cortece ScHorar- 
surprs—Wno Witt Have Taem?—There 
are still over forty-five scholarships in the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College 
open, through the avails of the United 
States donation, for the education of far- 
mers or mechanics, and any young man 
in the State, who has a reputable knowl- 
edge of the el tary English studies, is 
entitled to apply for t! e privileges of these 
scholarships. 


ANDOVER SnortTer Course. 
—Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, niece 
and heiress of Oliver Smith, Esq., the 
founder of the Smith Charities, has given 
to Andover Theological Seminary thirty 
thousand dollars to found a professorship 
of theology, homiletics, etc., in an abridged 
course. The donation becomes available 
on the ist of August, and the professor is 
expected to be chosen so as to enter upon 
his duties with the opening of this au- 
tumn term. 

A Warertoo VETERAN.— 
A man named Stokey is now living at Mil- 
borne Port, near Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, England, who fought at the battle of 
Waterloo. He is seventy-seven years of 
age, and has had three wives, and ten chil- 
dren by each. All the children are alive. 
Stokey’s birthday is the 18th of June, 
Waterloo day. 


A Caratoeus of the Pen- 
nington Seminary and Female Collegiate 
Institute of the New Jersey Annual Con- 
ference for the year 1867, of which Rev. 
Tuomas Hanon is principal, has been re- 
ceived. We note a healthy condition of 





things in this well-conducted institution. 
All the modern appliances are used, in- 
cluding 


“ A large, and well-furnished b> 
bg By Td been erected he 


Dasium, = 
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and sy tt ag A 1 ma 
the Seminary, and it is w great 
satisfaction we announce so valuable an 
=—- ay, aes may have the 
chemeur an, & ger um for the fimnee 
fifty ~ - term.” [Instead 
of iy may taro we ld say shall have, 
and that, too, FREE GRATIS, the 
cents. 

Although this is called a Female Insti- 
tute, the circular says “‘ The buildings are 
commodious, airy, and well arranged for 
the comfort of the students, and for all the 
purposes of a first-class Male and Female 
Seminary.” 

Our views of educating the sexes to- 
gether are met by the following: 

Lapres AND GENTLEMEN.—No one ac- 
quainted with ¢ the habits and manners of 
sch: of one sex yee can fail to 
notice the marked ad ages 

union schools. + following ad- 
vantages are 8 ted by long eh a 
tion: neatness, quietness, absence of rude- 
° strengthened sense Kg. £ honor =< 


in the young men, and self-reliance, ge a 
arship, wider “ous of life, and a more just 
view of woman's sphere in young ladies.” 

Parties interested may get full particu- 
lars by addressing the principal, at Pen- 
nington, New Jersey. 


.“ 


vant. 


Impostors.—The “no cure 
no pay,” self-styled doctors.” Nine in ten 
are wicked swindlers. Many so-called 
doctors are simply * quacks,’’ their diplo- 
mas, if they have any, having been 
“bought” or obtained by fraud. We can 
count a number now sailing under the 
title of M.D., or Dr., who have ne right to 
either title, while there are any number of 
Professors in the same category. If we 
were made “ police,” we would hunt 
down, arrest and punish the rascals. 
Jugglery, fortune-telling, astrology, gam- 
bling, prize-fighting are flourishing among 
the unregenerated sons of Adam. If our 
authorities were not themselves wicked 
and corrupt, we might hope to put down 
and keep down the satanic spirit- now 
rampant all over the world. Look out for 
impostors ! 

He.rinc tae Sovrn sy 
GamBiine Scusmes.—When will respect- 
able men and women cease to lend their 
names to the gamblers, who use them to 
filch money from honest men's pockets to 
staff their own? Gift enterprises, etc., 
with tickets offering diamonds, watches, 
houses, farms, etc., are “as thick as toads 
after a shower,” and not one in fifty is 
conducted by honest men. You who have 
anything to give, see that it goes where it 
may do good. Your clergyman will direct 
you. Keep out of all lottery schemes, 
all gift concerts, musical entertainments, 
opera house tricks, and the like. Give 
your cash where it will do good, rather 
than to feather the nests of swindlers. 


Mr. We tts, of PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL JouRNAL fame, is said to have in- 
creased the ae of that journal 
thirty thousand copies by judicious adver- 
tising.—New York Gazette. 


After our thanks for the compliment, we 
may inquire whether the aforesaid increase 
was not due rather to the enlargement and 
improvement of the JounNaAL than to the 
“judicious advertising?” or was it from 
both these influences combined ? 

We are disposed to give due credit to 
the influences of advertising; but the 
matter advertised must possess real merit 





to “ make it pay.” 
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Cuurcnu Unton.—We have 
been informed that the Rev. A. Clark, pas- 
tor of the Fifth Street Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, while visiting Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, received and accepted an invitation 
to preach in St. Paul's Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of that city. Such incidents 
evince the spirit of Christian recognition 
and union. The rector of St. Paul's is the 
Rev. Mr. Peate, formerly of East Liberty. 
In this connection we may add that Mr. 
Clark is a lectarer in no little favor with 
popular audiences. He has a new lecture 
which library associations, committees, 
etc., throughout the country would find it 
to their interest to engage him to deliver. 


Lire Insurance.—We ad- 
vertise The American Popular Life Insur- 
ance Company. As to its merits, here is 
what the Herald of Health says of it: 

If you have a good constitution which 
you have never injured by dissipation; if 
you are at present strong and healthy, have 

nabits and follow a healthful oovane- 
tion; if you are descended from a healthy, 
long-lived ancestry, then this company is 
by all means the best and cheapest one to 
insure in. If you have made an apothecar 
shop or a beer barrel of your stomach, an 
a tol box of your month ; if you have 
bad habits, an unhealthful occupation, or 
a sickly, short-lived ancestry, then this is 
not the company for you, for to such per- 
sons it is the dearest one there is. My 
confidence in its reliability is evinced by 
bag fact that I have insured my own life 

t. 


There are very few who come up to these 
requirements, but these few are expected 
to live—accidents excepted—into a ripe 
old age. We know several of the managers 
of the company—Quakers—who are honor- 
able, intelligent, and sagacious men. 


Tur Live Goria at Bar- 
num's Museum is simply a baboon, nothing 
more. Weare surprised that so respect- 
able a paper as the New York Zvening Post 
should lend its columns to so palpable an 
imposture, as to publish what it did about 
the arrival of a live gorilla, when it is 
nothing more nor less than a common 
baboon. Was there ever exhibited a more 
utter want of truth? Ought such things to 
pass without rebuke or punishment? Is 
it not a downright swindle? What is the 
motive, except to get money? and getting 
it dishonestly? Onur duty clearly is to 
expose such imposture. 


Every Month is a small 
quarto journal, published by S. T. Taylor, 
349 Canal Street, New York, at thirty cents 
a year. It is printed in the interest of 
the Church of the Strangers, Rev. Charies 
F. Deems, of North Carolina, pastor, 
whose sermons, or portions of them, will 
appear in Hvery Month. The congregation 
occupy the chapel of the New York Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the late Dr. 
Hawks. The Church of the Strangers cor- 
dially invite those of all denominations to 
join them in their worship, Sunday-school, 
and missionary work. We wish very 
Month and the New Church the best 
success. — 


Witt you please change the 
address of my JouRNAL? Certainly, if you 
inform us where from and where fo. Al- 
ways name post-office, county, and State. 


Joun Bricut.— W hat How- 
ard was to prison reform, and what Luther 
was to religious reform, John Bright is to 
political reform to-day. Our countrymen 
ought to know more of this English states- 
man. We have already given his portrait, 
with a biographical sketch, in this Jour- 
NaL. Those who would know more, should 





hear the lecture of Mr. Moses C. Tyler, now 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who spent some 
time in England, teaching and learning. 
Mr. Tyler proposes to visit the chief towns 
of the States the coming winter, and will 
tell the people who hear him all about the 
English Quaker statesman and reformer. 


Impostors.—There is a vaga- 
bond in Troy, N. Y., who has “done” 
country editors out of a nice lot of advertis- 
ing. Dr. Andrews, of the Weekly Citizen, 
Americus, Ga., shows up the swindler in 
lively style. The fellow advertises ‘* Mad- 
ame Perigo’s Astrology, Madame Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ Knowledge of thy Destiny,’ ‘ Crisper 
Coma,’ ‘Circassian Balm,’ Prof. Debenx's 
Friser le Cheveux, Dr. Sevegne’s Restau- 
rateur, Chastellar’s Hair Exterminator, or 
Liquid Enamel, Dr. Joinville’s Elixir,” ete. 

Dr. Andrews says: “ We went to Troy 
on pampoce to make the acquaintance of 
this iced, 208 to collect our quarter’s 
toll for adv: ing, and there, after some 
strategy, we had an interview with him— 
but not a red cent could we collect. He 
acknowledged the justness of our bill—but 
would not pay, or give an acceptance at 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days—bat coolly 
told us, in his own office, that he preferred 
to let the See ee one He 
would do nothing with it. 

“Some fifty creditors per day were ‘ rap- 
ping’ at his door—but few finding him— 
only a note on his door, stating that he 
would be in in an hour, but he g 
care to be absent nearly all the time. Buf- 
falo, Syracuse, Hudson, Troy, and other 
places were named as the post-offices where 
orders were to be sent, but all came into 
the hands of this consummate rascal. [This 
is the way he gets names and addresses, 
which he sells to lottery venders and gift 
watch concerns, who send out their circu- 
lars.) A more wholesale system of swin- 
dling can scarcely be conceived, while the 
advertising agent is not known at all to 
the people who are du He is behind 
the curtain, and is only known to the press 
by his sham certificates of being an honest 
advertising agent! A greater rascal is not 
living, we verily believe.” 

Dr. Andrews pronounces the fellow Jn- 
man, of the Bible House, Hayward & Co., 
and Hickling, arrant impostors. He might 
have extended the list to dozens of others 
in New York. He says: “It is a wonder 
to us that they have not long since fallen 
into the hands of the police and made to 
serve their country in the State prison. 
Shutts, the advertising agent, is a young 
man, fashionably dressed, and plausible as 
Satan. He is destined to a great elevation, 
at the end of a rope, one of these days, and 
may we be there to see his exit, while 
dancing in mid air?” 2 

Epirors generally are not enfficiently 
careful or discriminating in their advertise- 
ments, and through them the public are 
often swindled out of their money. 


Ir Suatt Nor “ Rew Ovr.” 
—We are already receiving renewals from 
present eubscribers, who are taking time 
by the forelock, and sending in their names 
more than a month in advance of date 
when their subscriptions expire. They 
intend to keep up the connection, nor al- 
low a break in the chain of monthly num- 
bers. This is “all right,” and enables us 
to judge how many to print for the New 
Year. Of course some will fall off. Our 
teachings are too far in advance of the 
mass of mankind to be regarded with 
favor. Some, who enjoy such luxuries as 
we disapprove—whisky and tobacco— 
don’t like to pay for a whip for their own 
backs. Then there are rogues, who don't 
believe in having their crafts exposed. 
They will not renew. But we have the as- 
surance of not a few that they will get up 
clubs of a dozen or more where but one is 
now taken; so that while we shall lose 
now and then one, we shall gain many 





more. The good work will go steadily on, 
and a rich blessing shall repay every good 
effort in behalf of God and humanity. ~ 


CHARACTER BY LIKENESSES. 
—It may not be known to all oi: -eaders 
that we make written descriptions of char- 
acter from likenesses of persons who re- 
side too far from us to permit tiem vo visit 
our office. There are also many tnstances 
in which we are consulted by persvus who 
send us the likenesses of their friends un- 
known to them. Sometimes » mother 
sends the likeness of her daughter's lover, 
and asks some very plain questions - some- 
times parents send the likenesses of their 
sons, asking which will succeed iv educa- 
tional and professional life, or ivr what 
trade or business they are best fitted; 
sometimes an orphan boy or gtri, with 
none to counsel or guide him or her, asks, 
“ What can I do best” to provide for my 
real wants, to do good to others, and “ rise 
in the world?” Many hundreds consult 
us in this manner every year. ac an evi- 
dence that we can serve our patrons and 
give satisfaction, we produce, trun. among 
the many recently received of a like char- 
acter, the following letters : 


Iowa, May Yith, 1867. 
Messrs. Epirors: I have ceived 
your description of my chaiacter. It 
gives entire satisfaction. On first read- 
ing it I was inclined to think «ou had 
made several errors; but aftec sume re- 
flection and self-examination I became 
conscious of the entire corrects es+ of your 
description. My friends all say every word 
is true, One of my cousins, older than 
myself, who has known me {row + child, 
and for the last few years has i.vew under 
the same roof, and who, by the way, is an 
excellent judge of character, af. eading 
the description, remarked that he know- 
ing me as he did, could not have described 
me as truly and thoroughly a» you have 
done. Yours truly, u. G. 
New Jersey, Sept. ii 1866. 
Messrs. Epirors: Your exposition of 
my character is received, and it is but 
simple ee, due to merit, tha: should 
acknowledge the truth and entire correct- 
ness of your description of my traits 
of character. You have astoniete« my un- 
belief—not that I had no fawn in the 
science—but to describe the character 
without a direct personal appiica*.on, or 
without even seeing the origina,, was more 
than I could believe was in the power of 
man, uninspired, to accomplis® Accept 
the thanks and best wishes of yours truly, 


Those who desire to learn in wnat man- 
ner likenesses should be taken for this 
purpese, and what measuremente vf head, 
etc., we require, in order to do justice to 
themselves and to the science, Day send 
us a prepaid envelope, properly addressed 
to themselves, asking for the ** Menor oF 
THE Mrnp,” and through this ixey will 
learn the particulars. Address this office. 


Tue Hycer1an Home, in the 
Pennsylvania Highlands, has rece. ly been 
considerably enlarged and the grounds im- 
proved, attesting the prosperity >* the in- 
stitution. The proprietor, Dr. srru, is 
planting trees, shrubs, and vines. with a 
view to health, beauty, and use. When 
the improvements begun shall be finished ; 
when the roads, out-houses, e*c., cnall all 
be put in proper order, there wili be noth- 
ing wanting to render the Hygeiaa Home 
one of the most delightful resorts for 
health and recreation. Even new the air 
is always salubrions, the water surpass- 
ingly soft and cold, while the mountain 
views and splendid scenery nrc nearly 
eqaal to those of the Catskill Mountains. 
One feels himself almost in the °thereal 
world when away up in the Berks Uounty 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 





Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 





Sor what may herein appear. Matter. will 
be LEADED and charged according to 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 





Tae Hyeeran Home. — At 
this estabjishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tae Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city.  Ang., tf. 


Mars. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


825 ADELPuI STREET, BROOKLYN. 











Hyaientc Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and a)l the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





New Nartronat Rericiovs 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called “ Tue Apvancr,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Zvar- 

. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name ; their alm being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorfal management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially d ding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Charches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, * THE 
Apvance” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 


Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experignce in editorial 
labor. Tire subscription price will be $2 50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known 
on we. Address THE ADVANCE 
= ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, * 
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TWO MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
Tue Meruopist, 


A First-Class Religious Newspaper. IXth Volume Commences January 1st, 1868. 
Now is the time to subscribe, as by doing so you will get the paper for the remainder 


of this year for nothing. 


Tue Mernovrst is an eight-page Weekly Newspaper, now in its eighth year of highly 
successful publication. It is Religious and Literary: Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, 


and Progressive. 


Asa Family Paper it is unsurpassed. It commands some of the best Literary ability 
of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, and of other Christian Denominations, and 
is largely patronized by all classes of Christians as a Family paper.: . 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. Assisted by the 
following able Editorial Contributors: Rev. Ass. Srsvens, LL.D., Rev. Joun 
McCurrtock, D.D., LL.D., Rev. B. H. Napa, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ripeaway, and Pror, 


A. J. Scuzm. 


Sermons by HENRY WARD BEECHER, every fortnight. Also, Sermons from 
Eminent Methodist Pulpit Orators, among whom are the Bishops of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church. 


Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments, rendering 
it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive religious periodicals of the day. 

In typographical appearance Tas Meruontst is unrivaled, being a large quarto printed 
on good paper, with the best of ink, from the clearest of type. 

It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign; a fresh Story every 
week for the Children; a Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
ment; a valuable Religious and Secular News’ Summary brought up to the hour of going 


to press. 


Altogether, as a Religious and Literary Weekly Newspaper, Tus Mrtnoprst has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, Qeauty, 
and punctuality. Its visits to any family will pay back its price, to every careful reader, 


a hundred-fold. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in Advance; to all 
Ministers, for their own Subscription, Two Dollars. 

Postage prepaid at the Post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty 
Cents must be added by Canada subscribers, to prepay postage. Fifty Cents additional 


if served by carrier in New York City. 


Any one sending Three Subscribers and $7 50, will receive a Fourth copy free for one 


year. 


Subscriptions received at any time during the year. 

Liberal Premiums consisting of Sewing Machines, Gold and Silver Watches, Organs, 
Melodeons, Books, etc., etc., and cash commissions to persons getting up Clubs. Send 
for Premium Circular. Spectmen copies sent free on application. Address 

THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York, or 


it. 


H. W. Dovetas, Publishing Agent. 





Tur Cavren Unton.—The 
largest and best Religions Family News- 
paper In the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, oppoees Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, hat will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ, 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by alle Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 
for aii his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher: 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 





Heratp or HEeattTa 
FOR 1868. 
THREE NUMBERS FREE! 

Every person who values good habits, 
temperance, fine health, and who wonld 
secure for his or her children beauty, sym- 
metry, fine vigorous constitutions, should 
sabscribe. 

The New York Tribune says: 

Tae Heratp or Hearts well sustains 
the high standard it has held forth since 
the commencement of the new series. 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes : 

Dear Dr. Holbrook :—Tat Hrraup or 
Heats delights us. The friends of Phys- 
iological Christianity must make it in cir- 
culation what you have made it in scope 
and spirit—cosmopolitan. I am deeply 
gratified with its broad, genial, catholic 
spirit. 

Moses Coit Tyler writes: 

Everybody to whom I have shown it, of 
late, expresses astonishment and delight. 
People say: “* Why, it’s a grand magazine 
—racy, practical, liberal, strong, and full, 
too, of all kinds of most important inform- 
ation!” 

Our Monthly has been a great success in 
1867. Those who subscribe at once for 
1868 will get Ocrongsr, Novemper, and 
Dscemper Numpers Frees. Those who 
send a Club of Thirty Subscribers for 1868 
and $60 will get a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine, worth $55, as a premium. 
$2 year; samples 2 cents. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
it 15 Laight Street. New York. 





Littrett’s Livine AGE. 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Stentiee, Bio- 


cal, and Political Information, 
om Periodical L' en 


iteratare, and ferm 


thered from the entire body 
ng four handsome volumes every 


year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value, 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. 

Of all the periodicals devoted to literature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the Lrvixe Ace has appeared 
to me the most useful. 

From N. P. Willis. 

“ Ténderloin,” “ foie gras," are phrases, 
we believe, which express the one most 
exquisite morsel, By the selection of these 
from the foreign Reviews—the most ex- 
quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell 
makes up his dish of Lrvrne Aes. And it 
tastes so. We recommend it to all epicares 
of reading. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867. 

Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose the Lrvine Acs. * * * 
Nor is there in any library that I know of, 
80 much instructive and entertaining read- 
ing in the same number of volumes. 

From the New York Times. 

The taste, judgment, and wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. 

From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 
service than by referring them to this ster- 
ling weekly. It is decidedly the best maga- 
zine of the class published in the United 
States, if not in the world. 

From the New York Independent. 

No one can read, from week to woek, the 
selections brought before him in the Lrvine 
Aes, without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries, of course, can now secure 
the back volumes, sets of which are limited 
and costly. But public libraries in towns 
and villages ought, if possible, to be fur- 
nished with such a treasury of good read- 
ing; and individuals may begin as eub- 
scribers for the new series, and thus keep 
pace in future with the age in which they 
live. 


From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. * 


The cheapest and most satisfactory maga- 
zine which finds its way to our table. It 
is a favorite everywhere. 

From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and 
Register, June 2, 1867. 

Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken so 
strong a hold upon the affections and in- 
terest of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done so much to elevate the tone 
of public taste, none has contributed eo 
much genuine enjoyment to its thousands 
of tomy as Larrecy’s Livine AGE. 


From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


There is no other publication which gives 
its readers so much of the best quality of the 
leading English magazines and reviews. 
From the Journal of Commerce, 

‘uly 4, 1867. . 

We esteem it above all price. 

From the Illinois State Journal, Aug. 3, 1867. 

It has more real solid worth, more useful 
information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most 


entertaining stories, the finest poetry of 
the English language, are here gathered 
together. 





From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 
If a man were to read Littell’s magazine 
regu lanty. and read nothing else, he would 
be well informed on all prominent eu 
in the general field of haman know 


From the Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 
15, 1867 


The best int of fore literature 
issued in this Country. tga 


From the Church Union, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


Its editorial discrimination is such as 
ever to afford its readers an entertaining 
résumé of the best current European maga- 
zine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
ite orig! —_ having > — to resort to 
ts original sources, In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind ay 

From the Boston Journal, 

The weekly issues of the Lrvine AcE 
make four octavo volumes of about eight 
hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 
ture to say that few volumes published in 
this country comprise so great an amount 
and variety of good reading matter of per- 
manent value. 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoyment of a family circle throngh the 
year than a year’s subscription to Lirre.x's 
Livmne AcE. It is always well filled with 
instructive articles on science, philosophy, 
theology from the reviews, stories by the 
be popular — = the =e, 

ice poems, e es, and a 
selection of tid-bite of thempet entertain- 
ing character. The bound volumes for the 
past year (1866) are among the most valu- 
able ks on our shelves. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

The volume for October, November, and 
December, 1866 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of 
the whole), fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It contains the following 
serials: ‘* Nina Balatka,” and “* Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke,”’ from “ Blackwood;” “* Ma- 
donna Mary,” from “Good Words ;” 
* Village on the Cliff,” from the “ Cornhill 
Magazine; and “Old Sir Douglas,” from 
** Macmillan.” The Livine Aes, we repeat, 
is oa in itself, worthy of its igh 
repute. 


From the New York Home Journal, June 
12, 1867. 


Lrrrex.’s Live Aas, long distingnished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choicest foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of 
its class. Its standard cf selecti is a 
high one, and its contenia are not only of 
interest at the presen4 moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation 
of the foreign field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprehensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the 
grave and gay, with a skill which is no- 
where surpassed, and which is admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader. 


From the Protestant Church , June 2, 
1867. 








Age and Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with our memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 
fresher and better in matter as it grows 
older in years. Once introduced into the 
family circle, it can not well be di sed 
with ; and the bound volumes on the library 
shelves will supply a constant feast in years 
to come. 5 
From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of 

much literary celebrity. 

In the formation of my mind and charac- 
ter, I owe as much to Livine AGE as to 
all other means of education put together. 


Published every Saturd*y, at $8 a year, free of postage, by Lirret, & Gay, 30 Brom- 


field Street, Boston 


The Livine Age and the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL will be sent a year to one address, 
for $9. Address as above, or, 8. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. 
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80,000 Copres SoLp OF THE 
JustLare, a Collection of Sacred Music for 
Choirs, Singing Schools, Musical Conven- 
tions, etc., by L. O. Emerson, Author of 
“Harp of Judah,” “ Golden Wreath,” 
“Merry Chimes,” etc. 

The Best Book for Choirs, 

The Best Book for Schools. 

The Best Book for Societies. 

The Best Book for Conventions. 

The Best Book for Practice. 

The Best Book for Social Singing. 

The Best Book for Families. 

The Best Book for all Singers. 

Suited to all Denominations—all Occa- 
sions—all Capacities. 

In rts Stneine ScHoor Exercises. 

In rts GuEzEs, Part-Sones, Ero. 

In Ts ANTHEMS AND SENTENCES. 

In rts CHANTS AND SELECTIONS. 

In rts VARIETY oF Hymn TUNES. 

Price $1 38. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston; or 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. it 





American Equat Ruieuts 
AssociaTion.—_HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JOHN 
STUART MILL, and others, on SUF- 
FRAGE for MEN and WOMEN. 

Tracts of the American Equal Rights 

Association: 

WOMAN’S DUTY TO VOTE. By H. 
W. Beecher. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. By 
Geo. Wm, Curtis. 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
Stuart Mill. 

PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN, By 
Theodore Parker. 

FREEDOM FOR WOMEN. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN, 
By Mrs. John Stuart Mill. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. By Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 

WOMAN AND HER WISHES. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS— 
THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE, By Parker Pillsbury. 

Price per single copy, 10 cents; per hun- 
dred copies, $5; per thousand copies, $30. 

(22 Every one should send stamp for 
“Should Women Vote?"’ answered by 
many eminent authorities. 

All orders should be addressed to SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY, Secretary American E. R- 
Association, 37 Park Row, (Room 17, 3d 
floor), New York. 


By John 


By 


3” To Apvertisers. _ge3 
Our Tracts furnish one of the very best 
mediums for advertisements. A limited 
number will be received. Address as 
above. it 





Goop Books ror FarMEnrs. 
—Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., deo., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1861-2-3, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising “‘ The House,” 
“The Farm,’ “The Garden,” and ** Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Addréss 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Avdbertisements. . 


[Announcements for this or the preeting 


Lm pes ape must reach the 
1st of the month date in which 


are inte to appear. Terms for ad 
na omic ar Gibealeanl 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. . 
The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its Ty is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 
ch number contains numerous original 
engravi and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Hee 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases ss to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American A 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a hanasome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American A are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talen American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively e as Solicitors 
of American and yf tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 











AND 


mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
azine. — Universally acknow the 
Model Parlor Sagitine of America; de- 
voted to Original Stories, Poems, Sketches, 
Model Cottages, Household Matters, Gems 
of Thought, Personal and Literar: Gossip, 
Fashions, Instructions on Health, Music, 
Amusements, etc. ; all by the best authors, 
and profusely and artistically illustrated 
with costly engravings; full size, useful, 
and reliable Patterns, broideries, and a 
constant succession of artistic novelties, 
with other useful and entertaining litera- 
ture. 

No person of refi or ical 
housewife, can afford to do without the 
Model Monthly. Single. 30 cents; back 
numbers, as specimens, 10 cents—either 
mailed free. Yearly, with a valuable 

remium ; two copies, $5 50; three copies, 

7 50; five copies, $12, and splendid = 
miums for clubs at $3 each, with the first 
premiums to each subscriber. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, New York. 

“ Demorest’s Monthly” and ‘ Young 
America” together, $4, with the premiums 
for each. 

Do not fail to see the splendid November 
number, with the Winter Fashions and 
other brilliant novelties. Nowready, and 
sold everywhere. lt 


+ 








Tue Masonic Harmonta ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
hoir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of post on re- 
ceipt of — Descriptive Cata es of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


FACTURING CO. 
482 Brvome Street, New York. 
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Active AGENTs are making 
from ten to fifteen dollars daily in selling 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
sgoncies apply to ODWIN & BETTS, 
rtford, Ct. 


Oct. Tt. 
Tue Srupy or MepicrnE.— 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and may 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 
To Lecturers, Teactirns IN COLLEGES, 
ETc.—We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 





Physiological Plates and Charts. 

Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number...... 20 
Do. Lambert's, do.,6in number... 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens. Nase’ 

Busts, etc.) 40 in number. xed, 

ready for shipment.............. 30 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, includ- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments _..... ........- 30 00 


The best French Skeletons. Wired, 
articulated. etc. ........+.+.-+.- % 00 
Articulated. . ..$25 to $35 
Do. (inferior) from.... -........ Sto 
WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Beck's Materia Medica.............. $4 50 
Gray's Anatomy ...........sse+es005 8 00 
Churchill’s*Midwifery..............- 450 
Erichsen’s Sw Wis cps doe udeevbed 70 
Watson’s BOD. 045 wed clvccdeces 8 00 
Dalton’s Physiology ..........-+.+++ 6 00 
Fowne’s Chemistry ..........--...++ 2% 
Dungleson’s Dictionary............+ 750 


With such others az Professors may recom- 
WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 

TOPGIE. ..... . o.002 voccccccceces 


Surgery, 
iii Erichsen’s.. 


fastens. Cn. Mase sfoets-nrese ess 
ysiology. Carpenter...........-+ 
y “ ey Dalto + 





Materia Medica. Hahnemann’s..... 10 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology. ...... 7 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2vols.. 13 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux............-+++ 6 
- Bedf 5 

1 

3 


Chemistry. 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathic 
College. 


Sasasessssss 


Chemistry. Youmans’.......... .. 
= eer 1% 
. POWNS'S .... 2022050. .00 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Pereira..... sabbde gums cdapeden eves 14 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
DURGIOGOM. 5 0 oso 5 0. ccd cccwesscccce 
Anatomy. Gray............seeesees 
“ Wi 


“ pe rrr 

Physiology. Dalton................ 

Re DEGRGE, «65 wo oc ccce cece 

“ Carpenter... .....00.. 

Pathology. Gross ........sse.--++ 

Hyd 7 = ———— been ase aecs 

ro) c Encyclopedia. Las 

ne » Graham 
Medicgl Institutes. Paine 

4 = : 






“ “ 
“ on 


Elocution. Bronson,..........-..++ 
= ME. sos anes epdheh teed 
BOWS. coc ccvccccssses 
Diets Dung ee 
ictionary. Dungleson............. 
ee Cleveland... ...0..c.c0e 

” Gardner, 

* Oe ae 


Orders should be addressed to 8. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Gymnastics. 


° 

z 

5 

3. 

Z 

-y 
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Fitter THE Water—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is = water. Get one of Mc- 
Kenzie’s Filters. Sent by express, with 
directions how to use it, on receipt of $7. 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Exxecrro Viraut.—Dr. Jxr- 
RomME Kipper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
— A oe > 

“The t yet devised in any count: 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Han 
rgeon-General U. 8. A. 
Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1860. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Acrents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the Unéted States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and ation of 
every County in the U@ited States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are pao shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
gyi full Vt! andterms. Address 

AYLOR WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boarpine In New Yorx.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
bess or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13.and 15 
Laight Street. We have rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 
a Batus, Vapor 
Baths, Water Cure, and 


ment Cure lied to those needing such. 
OOD & CO., Frapelstors. 


MILLER, 

ImMporTANT TO OWNERS oF 
Stock.—THe American Stock JouRNAL 
AND Farmers’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-colamn 


pages, illustra with numerous v- 
ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 
The publishers of the American Stock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Dae in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary 
ailments or injuries of all Kinds of stock, 
or a o 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
is, and thus every subscriber to the 
ournal has always at his command a 














fessor, whose 


Veterinary Su charge. Every 
Farmer and should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 


until the 1st of pe ge Od 50 cents. 
Address N. P. YER & CO 








8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPaNIons— 

For the Bookbind¢r ................. $2 B 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 250 
a SO RSS Srrere 150 
eile Bes dbGbie Swe ccceoncceocess 1580 
CRESS TERE Bos... cc cccccccccceccce 150 
tee 12 00 
Cotten Gylmmer .......csecddccscovced 1% 
MN: ks bak ct0nchopescoe Miaéapyes e 18 
Dyer’s Companion... ..........s005+ 18 
“ Instructor 850 
1% 
1% 
3 00 
150 
150 
--1580 
--150 
-- 850 
150 
ALL 
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Vatvaste Works on De- 
SCRIPTIVE DRawines, ETc., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 

Warren's, Prof. 8, E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
vol., 12mo, Coe —nassneenen. Bensane 

Warren's, Prof. 8. B.—On Draftin 
Instruments and Operations. 
> _\ egies 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E. Elementary 
Linear ‘Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 
GED 1 0ec.0b4 cannons cane< 1% 

Warren's, Prof. E. —Descriptive 
Geometry. Ra 8vo, with numer- 


ous large plates, 
Prof’ 3 . E.—Shades and 


Warren's, 
—. eck, 8vo, large plates, 
GREE, occ csccccep esas cesgbuseesese 
Mahan’s, Prof. ®. H. — industrial 
Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 
Mahan's, Prof. D. H. Descriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting. 1 vol., Svo, plates........... 
Smith's, Prof. R. 8. —Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 
TS eer ree 
Smith's, Prof. R. S8.— Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, cloth... .. 
Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
ae pian a. cloth. ‘ 
uskin, John.—Elements o Perspec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth ......... 
Hand-Boek of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth. ..... 
Coes, B. H. —Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions—Progressi ve Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers ; cach ; . 80g cents. 


Published and for sale by 
8. BR. ay 


1% 


5 00 


400 


8 00 


1% 


250 


250 
13 
1% 


250 


. 


389 Broadway, New York. 
ar Prepaid by mail on Seesipt of price. 


Morar Currvre or Iny- 
Fancy, and Kindergarten Guide. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson's Poems. $1 50. 
Orations and Speeches of Charles Sum- 
ner. In 2 vols. 
$1 50. 


Life of John C. Calhoun. 
8. R. WELLS, 
389 9 Broadway, New York. 








Boone 1 By Return Marn.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “ return @ 
Jirst Post.” at Publishers’ ces. All 


works on Phrenology, 
dropathy, Anatomy, 3 ledicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 


Phonography, Hy- 





A Gvoreta Frurr Farm ror 
SaLe.—Abont 150 acres near Georgia Rail- 
road, twelve miles from Augusta. It is 
undulating, well-watered, and has some 
rich bottom-land. There is a small rough 
house, a young orchard, and a vineyard on 





the place. Price, $1,000. For particulars 
address D. H. JAC CQUES 
it Bel Air, Seatie. 
New Booxs.—Cycropepra 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Enm- 


bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 7 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. e. 
THE CO a WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. La rint 
RST PRI Sc PLES OF CHEMIS- 
, by J. Renwick, LL.D. = 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
EVANS’ ag — GUIDE, 
8vo. Pe arte. oF 
OK OF ELOQU ENCE, in prose 
oat verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days an 
time. $2. 
5. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


the present 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL peicuccanal 


The Indispensable Hand-Book...... $2 25 
The Art of Extempore 8 ing.... 200 
The Right Word int the Right % 


The American Debater 


A Liaprary ror Lecrurers, beariels AND OTHERS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 


The Exhibition Speaker............ 50 
Cushing's Manual of Parlia. Practice. vom 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 7% 
Treatise on Punctuation ............ 1% 


One copy of each sent by Express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





VatvasBLeE Booxs —for all 


times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations.....$3 50 
of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 


Life andS 
mie of War. By Richard Grant 


Rea 
Exhibition Speaker, 
American Ek 2QVv 





supple SI ceteineh tenn ementacmaned 2 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 75 
Reid's English Dictiona res 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

DEIEROS. 6 oe eddie soccicsdve. coucses 2 
Youmans’ New Chemist 
Lardner’s Lectures on 

ee WE... oo+ neusonanmemmes 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 15 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
EE pwstastsssicvuenscdcewedten 1% 
Flowers of Elocution................ 200 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 150 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery....... 1% 


Cc pe. a ne for the Peo- 

e volu 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing - 
RE POAT 

Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 4 00 


8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


A DesrrasLeE Companion, 
having a beautiful form, brilliant com- 
plexion, clear eye, nerves ‘of steel, and in 
every point perfection, with a liane na- 
ture, even temper, and arrayed in new 


style and tasty wra 
, MME E DEMOREST? a) 


‘ih. NEEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best qual- 
ity of steel, best in form, best in points, 
best eyes, best finish, and best in every 
particular, including the convenient and 
superior manner in which they are put up. 
They are made in Europe expressly for our 
trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world, one of them being worth 
nearly one dozen of the ordin kind. 
Ladies, do not fail to try these exquisitely 
superior Needles 

ce 15 cents per per, or 40 cents per 
100, in very convenient and ornamental 
cases, containing ny ——. 

Mailed free on receipt of 

it No. 478 BRO. WAY, N.Y. 


IMMENSE ‘Prices Pam FOR 
Op Books. 
Cuearest Book STrore iN THE Wortp! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 


Catalogues free.. Send a stamp. 





LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau > 
New York. J.1 





New silusic. 


Tue NoontTipE Dreav.— 
“She sleeps! thongh not a star.” Writ- 
ten by Farnie. usic by Balfe, For 
Piano, price 35 cents; for the Guitar, price 

cents. 

Ka- FoozLE-Um, by 8. Oxon. Comic | 
song and chorus ciehonns cue eeseséeed 
For Violin, 15c. 
Tue Lieut in THE Winpow, by Virgi- 
nia Gabriel 
Matitpa Toots. 
DEEN ncdeiacetnccdvecsias sceceveneett 
With a ge title-page, 50c. 
for Violin, 1 
MISCELL: ANEOUS. 
Danpy Par. An Irish Medley ar- 
aged OP Ws Ny is ve co coc cccss 20c. 
Violin, 15c. 
Fiytne Birp. J. De Jasienski 
Harmony tn THE Dome. F. Viviani.. 
I can not Sine THE Op Sones. 





ee 40c. 
Sitver Trumpets. (Complete.) F. 

WRUGNEIRs dnc codsbecou cc ccncsnesgts want 
Nive Prins QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 

BD oo Be skis Sg hve cgudedg bambenll 


Orcan Grinper Potka. C. H. Mar- 
For Violin, 15c. 
Prerry Lirrte Saran Scuorriscn. 
ie, BNE: n055000cVes vistdcocecncave We 
For Violin, 15c. 
Meret ME IN THE LANE an RR 
FP. Blum<..... ees 
For V iolin, 15e. 
Sotprers’ Happy RETURN MazouRKA. 
BA BD ccc cccccevccs cavecoecsuet 
For Violin, 15c. 
Strver Beit PouKa. Composed: by 
Carrie / . 35c 
Lovety as a Rose Scuorriscn. F. 
Blume 
For Violin, 15e. 


Sheet Music and Books sent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Pianos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Books. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, hoxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instruments re- 
paired with durability, neatness, and dis- 
patch. Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons for 
rent. FREDERICK BLUME, 1.125 Broad- 
way, New York, second door above Twen- 
ty-tifth Street. 





For Sag at Tus OrFrice— 
repaid by t at 35 cents each. 
auidress ps. R. WELLS, New York. 
Dost thou ever think of me, love ?—Gip- 
sies’ Warning—Little Tad—Memory—God 
Grant our Soldiers Safe Return—Flora 
Lyle—Hush, sweet lute—The National Ju- 
bilee Prize Song—When I bade -bye 
to Phebe—Road to Richmond—Walter 
and Florence—Three Fishers went Sailing 
—Too late to Marry—The Nation in Tears 
—A sweet briar rose is my Mollie—The 
Colleen Bawn—The Maid of Lamville— 
Stand up for the F 
 ! xe Old Chure’ 
bilee—My Sister dear, 


nn eens 






[Nov., 


Active AGENTS can make 
a> = five to ten dollars daily in sellin 

Mr. and Mrs, Lyman’s new and brilliant- 

y written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 

exclusive territory fo eat en. For — and 

_—— apply to & BETTS, 

rtford, Ly 


Oct. Tt. 
Patrerns Cut spy MEAsvRE. 
—Waists, 25 cents; Jackets, 40 cents. 
These Patterns are cut to fit the form 
with artistic elegance, are of permanent 
value, and will enable every lady to cut and 
fit her own ao 
Ladies livin a distance can have 
Waist and Jac LY Patterns cut to fit the 
form, and sent by mail post free by inclos- 
ing the price, with their waist and bust 
measure (around the form) and the length 
of waist under the arm 
Address MME, DEMOREST. 
it No. 473 Broadway, New York. 








JENKINS’ Vest-Pocxer Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all Pp omesee 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, , Measures. 
Leath he vy | mld by 

ther Gilt, 75 cents. “ - ¥ i 
3. RV WELLS, New York. - 4 


~ Agents WANTED.—$10 to 

a ar, to introduce our new patent 

| ay UTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It uses two tl 2, and makes 

op genuine Lock Strrcg#. All other low- 
riced machines make the Cuarn Srirci. 


— rgd given. Send for vircu- 
ON & CO., a. 
oon, Cleveland, Ohio. t. Bt. 








Bisuop WHaATELY’s Works. 
—Volumes scarce, embracing 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
“ ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Demorest’s Youne AMErI- 
ca, the best Juvenile Magazine. Every 
boy and girl says so; all the Press say so ; 
and Parents and Teachers confirm ii. A 
good Microscope, with a glass cylinder to 
confine living o jecis, or agood two-bladed 
pearl Pocket Knife, and other desirable 
objects, given as a preminm to each sub- 








Minnie Clyde—We will be Free—He who 
bears the Prison Keyo— Hot till Time his 
Glass shall Shiver—The new Emancipa- 
tion Song—Weep no more for Lily—Look- 
ing Forward—Roses lie along the way— 
Banting—O Lord, vail not thy face—Morn 
is the time for me—This hand never struck 





scriber. Yearly, $1 50. Published by W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, 
—The Martyr of Lib- | N.Y. Try it, bege and girls. Single co- 
Bell—The Feace Je- pies, 15 cents, mailed free. It 
We can Furnisu FINE 


Plaster Busts of Mozart, Meyerbeer, and 
Beethoven, cast from models qt import- 
ed; 22 inches high, life size. e will send 
them b express, boxed, for $8 — Ad- 
dress this Office, 339 Broadway, N 





me, Mother—Nic ry- 
land’s Free—The Mountain Boy—Launch 
the Life-Boat—The Moss-grown Well— 
Kiss me when I’m weary, love—Let me 
fold thee close, Mavourneen—The Sour 
Apple Tree—Hail ! Hail! Hail! our Victor's 
= retarn—A Home on the Mountain— 

of the Mountain Girl—Only you and 
“ ! breathe, breathe his name— | 
remember me—Scotland yet—Dixie’s Lan 
—The Dying Drummer. 





Tuer Warttz—Po.ika— 
Scnorriscn.—35 cents each, d. 
The Tender Glance Schottisch—The 
Guards Waltz—Three O'Clock Galop — 
From North to South Military Galop— 
Sigh in the Heart Waltz—Banjo Galop— 
The Dew-drop Polka Redowa—Commn- 
nion—Heart C imings—Fairy Whispers-- 
Masquerade Galop—Concordia Schottisch 
—Promenade Concert Polka—Come home 
with me, Sister—Waterfall Schottisch— 
The Last Ditch Polka—Penitence—The 
Sanitary Fair Polka—General Scott's Fune- 
ral March—General Sheridan's Quickstep 
oua Junction—Amazonian March— 
Carol Polka—Happy New Year Polka— 
Jasmine Potpourri—Kangaroo Galop—The 
Betrothed Mazurka—O Paradise Dall’ Onde 
Uscito—La Mia Letizia—Pas Redouble— 
Lord Dundreary Polka. 
| All the above, and any other in print, 
| supplied on receipt of order. Inclose 


amount, and ose 
8. YELLS, New York. 





Tue New York Mepicar 
CoLLEGE FoR WomEN will commence its 
Fifth Annual Session the first Monday in 
November, at the College, 102 East i2th 
Street. For an announcement, or inform- 
ation on the subject, address the Dean, C. 
8. LOZIER, M.D., 361 West 34th Strect, 
or the Secretary, C. F. WiLL, care of 
Fowler & Wells, New York city. 








Warer-CureE Liprary, Fa- 
BRACING all the most popular works on the 
subject, in sever vols. ce, $10; scarce. 
Address this Office. 





Men anp Women can MAKE 


MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated Map of 
the "United States, just published. For 
rticulars address G. W. & C. B, COL- 
ON & CO., New York. 

Tux Swepisu Movement- 
ag oe a it is, one what it can do. 
By wea Room 28, Coo- 
per a N ork. ’ Price, Ps] = 








~ Goop Booxs sy Man— 
Any book, magazine, or news ‘Tr, ho mat- 
ter where or i onenn ubl 9g may be 
aces at publisher’s prices, fre 
WELLS S, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue snip “GotpEen Srate” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great American TzA Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship “ Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the Great AmERiIcaN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever beforeattained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship “George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship “ George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform finec-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people cc three pound 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great American TEA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great American Tea Company for their own tgade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: “The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great American Tea Company; the ship 
* Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.”’ And in another place it says: ‘The recent 
large operations of the Great AmERIcAN TEA CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within. a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
23,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 











additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of,us how they shall proceed to 
get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party's goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves. 

Country CLuss, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 81 and 38 Vesey 
Street. , 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. s 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company gell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70 c., 80c., 9c., best $1 
per pound. 

Eneuisnh Breakrast (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

ImperRraL (Green), 80 ¢., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per 
pound. 

GuNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 20 c., 2c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30.c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Carry, 
D.D., Editor. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 
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Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eédy, 
D.D., Editor, 

Bvangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, . 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 


Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Pribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the as a positive guar- 


antee of our manner of doing bus ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, N Y., 
Jane 8, 1867. f 


81 and 88 Vesey York. 


Dear Sirs: I herewith send for Tea. 
The last was oy waives, satisfaction. 
As long as you send us may expect a 
continuation of our patronaze. a ence that 
the subscribers were i at I send 
you the names of all those were nearly 
out of Tea, with a large addition of new rs. Accept 
may Sees He Se compete tee this as the 

Your ob’t servant, 
DAVID C. McKEE. 





4 

5 be 

1 Ceeccescs = evevee-@t 1 50..1 50 
i ssa 8. Curtis.. .....at 1 2%..1% 
2 Young Hyson........ ae. aupeseed at 1 00..2 00 
fo free N. Shaw........ at 100..1 0 
1 Young Hyson........ eT  eaneseell at 1 00..1 00 
3 ape R. McCargen....at 1 25. 8 % 
SD ~~ QR Gavctenccccsee = . at “1° 23--2°50 
4 <5. Saek> oSSENY ET Wm. Barraford..at 125.4 00 
1 Gunpowder .......... A. H. Perkins...at 1 50 .1 50 
D:, - Ricne ctcngte-age- va at 1 2%..2 50 
SISSY » = at 40.. 80 
BS  GaB ss: bc iccstect D.C. McKee....at  40..2 00 
B. PABMD. cows ciwdiionse M. Griffin....... at 1 2..8 75 
SS i Apeeemned at 1 .00..2 00 
DW QI ccccccc cocccscs H. Wooliver..... at 1 00..3 00 
Oe TRE. fio ics. waive W. Cleland. ... .. at 1 2%..2 50 
DS FRM ion cessi save ts #. Cleland ....... at 1 2%..2 50 
—_— ae at 125..125 
a errr ey pe 4. tmepsndd at 1 25..1 2 


$51 05 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by dubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are ouly 
furnished from our Whdlesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great Asrenican Tg Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—It. Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE TIGER. 





AOTION, THH SOURCE OF POWER. 
In the degree that we employ ourselves we 
acquire Power. As nature, ever shifting and 
transforming, is most beautiful and delicious 
when it is not strictly either spring or summer 
or autumn, morning, noon, evening or night; 
so all the potency we ever possess is referable 
to our moments of action, or when we are ex- 
periencing or effecting Changes; the period of 
transition is that in which power is developed ; 
to acquire and to wield it we must be forever 
seeking to quit the state we are in and to rise 
into a higher one. Power, accordingly, which 
is only life under another name, is resolvable, 
essentially, into constant progression! It never 
consists in the having been, but always in the 
becoming ; we flourish in proportion to our de- 
sire to emerge out of To-day. It is often asked 
concerning a stranger, Where does he come 
from? The better question would be, Where 
is he going to? Never mind the antecedents, 
if he be now in some shining pathway. Other 
peeple are continually heard wishing to be 
“settled.” It may be useful to be settled as to 
our physical resources ; but to be settled in any 
other way is the heaviest misfortune that can 
befall a man, for when settled he ceases to im- 
prove, and is like a ship stranded high upon the 





sand. Who is the man from whose society 
and conversation we derive soundest pleasure 
and instruction? Not he who, as it is face- 
tiously said, “has completed his education,” 
but he who, like a bee, ig daily wandering over 
the fields of thought. The privilege of living 
and associating with a person who knows how 
to think, and is not afraid to think, is inesti- 
mable; and nowhere is it felt more profoundly 
than in the intimate companionship of wedded 
life. 

To exchange those thoughts and sympathies 
which make the life of one the property and 
inspiration of the other, and to be so vitally 
united as to render marriage the natural ex- 
pression of a common nature and destiny, is 
surely a great and divine end, worthy the am- 
bition of God’s most perfect men and women. 


re 
A CASUS ANATOMIOCUS. 


A WEALTHY merchant died; his body was 
dissected : 

No symptom of disease was anywhere de- 
tected, 

Until they reached the heart—which to find 
they were unable, 

But in the place they found—a compound 
interest table. 








THE SOLDIER AND THE TIGER. 


Our engraving is in illustration of a story 
told of an English soldier belonging to a regi- 
ment doing duty in the interior of India. He 
was one day sitting in a grove not far from the 
military post, when suddenly a large tiger ap- 
peared before him. Of course the soldier was 
greatly surprised if not terrified by this unlook- 
ed-for and very undesirable visitor. He re- 
mained as quiet as he could for a short time, 
during which the ferocious beast seemed delib- 
erating whether it were worth while to make 
a dinner of him or not. But soon the tiger 
crouched as if to spring upon him, when the 
man took off his tall and furry grenadier’s hat, 
and putting it before his face roared in it as 
loudly as he could. Then the tiger was sur- 
prised, and no doubt thinking he had encoun- 
tered an antagonist of no mean prowess, con- 
cluded to defer active hostilities until another 
occasion, and so turning about he left the grove 
with hasty leaps. The soldier by his thought- 
ful experiment saved his life. 


———> <b oe 


TAKE CarE!—How many of us, in our mad 
pursuit of wealth, or fame, or pleasure, are will- 
ing to give a passing glance at the laws upon 
which our very existence depends? The sub- 
ject that should first interest mortal man is 
man himself. He should look into the organi- 
zation of his body, and study the laws by 
which that organization is governed. Yet, in 
this nineteenth century—this age of science— 
how few there are who have been educated or 
have educated themselves for the important 
work of taking care of their bodies! And in 
consequence of this neglect, how many there 
are Who, day after day, throughout a lifetime, 
continue to violate the plainest and most im- 
perative laws of nature—till, finally, they bring 
disease and premature death upon themselves, 
a penalty for violated law.—Chippewa Union. 

[If all men and women would learn the laws 
of health, and obey them, physicians would 
have very little to do, and the quack would 
find other modes of swindling the public. It 
is in ignorance that much sin is committed, 
laws violated, and constitutions ruined. When 
will parents qualify themselves to teach their 
children how to regulate, restrain, and direct 
their appetites, propensities, passions, and 
whole natures? Oh, the blighting curse of 
ignorance and violated law !] 
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